











PCI SENTRY 

Computerized Visual Alert System 

Comprehensive, compact, versatile and one of the most advanced alert systems made for the 
deaf and hard of hearing. It’s superior engineering, high reliability, easy to use rugged compact 
design have made it the best choice of systems to help the hearing handicapped become more 
confident, independent and self sufficient in the home, apartment or when travelling on vacation 
or business. This exciting new system is capable of monitoring signals from all areas of activity in 
the home or apartment. 


• COMPLETELY PORTABLE - COMPACT. 
PLUGS INTO ANY 110V OUTLET. 


• NO COMPLEX WIRING OR CONFUSING 
HOOKUPS. 


• WORKS IN ANY ROOM, HOUSE OR 
APARTMENT. 

• TELEPHONES. 

• DOORS - INCLUDING APARTMENT 
SPEAKERS OR BUZZERS OR EXISTING 
DOOR BELLS. 

• CHILD’S ROOM. 

• FIRE OR SMOKE ALARMS. 

• A WAKE-UP ALARM USING A CLOCK 
AND THE PCI VIBRATOR. 


Computer technology 
working for you 


T.M. 


DCI SENTRY 

* Precision Controls, Inc. 

5 Thomas Road South, Hawthorne, NJ 07506 


• ENTIRELY RELIABLE - ALWAYS AT 
WORK. INTERFERENCE FREE - NO 
FALSE ALARMS. 

• SIMULTANEOUS VISUAL DISPLAY ON 



Call Our New TDD Info Line — 24 Hours — 7 Days A Week 

TDD (201) 423-3475 

or Ybur Nearest Distributor Listed Below 


Telephones/Deaf 
Beltone/Baytown 
1017 North Main 
Baytown, Texas 77520 

Voice/TTY: 713-428-2121 


Monitron, Incorporated 

103 Godwin Avenue 

Midland Park, New Jersey 07432 

Voice: 201-427-0013 
TTY: 201-944-8270 


Potomac Telecom, Inc. 
8400 Jeb Stuart Road 
Rockville, Maryland 20854 

Voice: 301-942-9444 
TTY: 301-762-4845 
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The Need for a Comprehensive 
Network That Would Allow Organizations of 
the Deaf To Work Together on Legislative Matters 

On January 14-15, 1983 a conference was held in Washington, DC to bring together organizations of the deaf and other 
interested groups to explore ways by which they could cooperate in important legislative areas. Participants in the con¬ 
ference included the Presidents, President-elects, Executive Directors and Legislative Liaisons from the American Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf Blind, Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf', Registry of Interpreters for the Deafthe National 
Association of the Deaf ’ National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, American Deafness and Rehabilitation Association, the Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell Association of the Deaf, the International Association of Parents of the Deaf, Telecommunications for 
the Deaf, and the Council on Education of the Deaf, and representatives of the Council of Federally Funded Post-Secondary 
Institutions, which include Gallaudet College, Seattle Central Community College, St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute, 
California State University at Northridge, and the National Technical Institute for the Deaf. 

The objectives of this conference were to develop cohesiveness among organizations of and for the deaf regarding legislative 
matters through a coalition; to identify the major areas of legislative interest of each organization, and those of interest 
to all organizations; to identify an appropriate division of labor among the organizations involved in the coalition; to put 
in place a sensitivity to the importance of cooperation among these organizations; and to formulate a set of goals and 
objectives for the coalition. 

In this article, taken from a presentation made during the conference, Albert T. Pimentel, executive director of the NAD, 
discusses the need for networking in legislative areas. 


Introduction 

Most of the organizations repre¬ 
sented here today either have head¬ 
quarters in the national capital area, 
or have a linkage that permits frequent 
communication to and from this area. 
All of us are aware that, in increasing 
numbers, business and industry, trade 
associations, and organizations with a 
need to maintain dialogue with the na¬ 
tional government are located in the 
Washington, D.C. area. 

Establishing and maintaining com¬ 
munication with the Congress and the 
Executive Branch of the government is 
a more important organizational func¬ 
tion today than ever before for groups 
representing specific interests. It is apt 
to become an even more important 
function with the passage of time. 

The field of deafness constitutes a 
core of unique interests fully equal to 
that of other organizations which see 
a need for regular dialogue with the 
government. We have a wide array of 
deafness interests through 
governmental ly-funded programs, 
laws and regulations that include 
special institutions; special programm¬ 
ing in the education mainstream from 
preschool through the university; 
social services; communications 


regulations; training of professional 
personnel; civil rights; access to infor¬ 
mation from television, movies, 
libraries and museums; assurances of 
consideration in health programs, 
family support systems, and in other 
areas of life not specified here. 

We have some special public laws 
on the books which constitute national 
policy in the area of deafness, and pro¬ 
visions in other general laws that, to 
varying degrees of adequacy, meet 
some of the goals and purposes for 
which our organizations work. Current 
and future review of federal program¬ 
ming within government make it clear 
that we cannot be complacent about 
present programs. We cannot expect 
needed new initiatives by the govern¬ 
ment in consideration of the needs of 
hearing impaired people unless we are 
able to present our cases with ap¬ 
propriate political sophistication. 

The Organization Needs Perspectives 

All of the organizations in the hear¬ 
ing impaired field have finite person¬ 
nel, monetary, and time resources. 
Most of us wish to concentrate these 
resources on the direct programmatic 
objectives for which we exist. Atten¬ 
ding to the business of government 


relations is usually perceived by us as 
a secondary kind of activity that 
should not consume too much of our 
time or total efforts. To do the govern¬ 
ment relations work that is necessary 
would require a greater part of our 
resources than most organizations are 
able or willing to provide. Thus we 
must either share the load with other 
organizations, or accept less than an 
adequate performance. 

A related organizational need is to 
assure a proper flow of legislative and 
rule making information to the leaders 
and membership of organizations. This 
requires continuous access to legisla¬ 
tive and rule-making information and 
analysis of what we do receive. Num¬ 
erous bills are introduced in the Con¬ 
gress for reasons of political courtesy, 
or for many other purposes, which 
knowledgeable persons realize have 
little chance of passage. There is a 
need to separate the wheat from the 
chaff and to concentrate energy where 
it will be productive. Conversely, fre¬ 
quently a Congressional bill that em¬ 
bodies an excellent concept as it 
stands, or with potential modification, 
will often languish and die because the 
needed outside expression of interest 
to the Congress is not harnessed and 
applied. 
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Considering the number of organi¬ 
zations in the deafness field, we do not 
currently usually compare notes on 
the positions and interests of our 
organizations. Without this knowledge 
we run the great risk of dissipating our 
energies in the government relations 
area by cancelling out each other's ef¬ 
forts through contradictory statements 
to Congressional committees, to staff 
members of the Congress and in 
response to rule making proposals by 
the Executive Branch. My personal 
observation is that we can occasionally 
honestly disagree on some things, but 
we should be aware of our differences 
and consider them carefully so that we 
will not destroy our overall govern¬ 
mental efforts or reduce our effec¬ 
tiveness in those many other areas 
where there is positive consensus 
among us. 

In the world of politics one can 
never know too many people. If you 
accept this principle, then no one 
organization has enough contacts that 
add up to the clout needed to achieve 
our goals. The point of fact is that most 
of us invest too little time and effort 
in cultivating and maintaining con¬ 
tacts. It is an endless task because the 
players, rules, and ascendency of 
political parties change quite often. 
Pooling contacts and information 
among ourselves adds up to the need¬ 
ed clout to do some things. Going it 
alone works sometimes, often because 
of a chance favorable circumstance, 
but this is not the way to develop and 
carry out effective legislative efforts 
over the long run. 

Another need that separate organi¬ 
zations have is the concept of reci¬ 
procity. If we are to enjoy the mutual 
benefits of achieving some of our in¬ 
dividual governmental goals, we have 
to help each other, because none of 
us has the means to do it alone. Even 
though a particular objective of one or 
more organizations may not be a high 
priority of the organization you repre¬ 



sent, there is a need to reciprocate if 
you expect interest and effort by other 
organizations in some of the objectives 
that your group ranks highly. This 
mutually beneficial arrangement re¬ 
quires some degree of formality if it is 
to exist. 

Assuming the initiative in making 
our government responsive to the 
needs of hearing impaired people is 
another area of need that comes to 
mind. Too often, we find ourselves in 
a defensive posture attempting to 
modify or eliminate some proposal in 
government that is inappropriate for 
hearing impaired citizens. While this 
corrective type of work will always be 
necessary, by working more in concert 
we can both accomplish our own gov¬ 
ernment goals proactively and, in the 
process, educate the players in the 
Congressional and Executive Branch 
to the point where they will be more 
sensitive to our needs, and consult 


with us more on other legislative and 
rule making activities. This would re¬ 
duce the amount of corrective work 
that presently consumes too much of 
our time. 

Needs from the Perspective of the 
Government 

Our federal government has 
changed considerably over the last 30 
years in the way that it conducts its 
business. Both the Executive Branch 
and the Congress have expanded sub¬ 
stantially. Growth has brought greater 
complexity. Roles of agencies and 
committees have become more ob¬ 
scured as responsibilities for concern 
areas spread beyond former confines. 

Problems of the economy have re¬ 
cently resulted in new procedures be¬ 
ing introduced where both authority 
and appropriations for specific pro¬ 
grams seemingly have been usurped 
from committees and subcommittees 
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-gfa Unspoken World ofTelecommunications 


N ow you can enter a world of telecommunications that you couldn’t reach before.. .with 
the use of a telecommunication device for the deaf (TDD). The Porta Printer Plus can 
provide you with a hard-copy paper print out on each call. Or, if hard-copy is not desired, 
our newest low-cost model, the PortaView 32, could be just the TDD you've been 
looking for. Both units are the result of intensive research and development and are 
guaranteed for one full year against defects in parts and workmanship. Krown 
-v Research—a proven leader in the manufacture of telecommunication de- 

\ vices—developed these special units to meet the special needs of the deaf, 

\ hearing- and speech-impaired communities and for those who provide 

\ goods and/or services to these communities. Manu- 

i _ factured with top-quality, trouble-free components, 

the Porta Printer Plus and the PortaView 32 are 
. a reliable means of communications. The 

Porta Printer Plus and the PortaView 32 
iff *—' ' are compact and completely portable. 

They go where you go! Enter this fas- 
^cinating new world of communica- 

tions.. .brought to your finger- 
^ 0 * tips, by Krown Research, Inc. 



The Porta Printer Plus 

$ 575°°* 

Complete with: 

• An Internal NI-CAD Battery Pack: The 

Porta Printer Plus battery can be used tor two 
to three full hours before recharging is nec¬ 
essary. 

• A UL Listed AC Adapter/Charger: The 

Plus unit’s adapter/charger can be used for 
battery recharging, or for operating the unit 
off of standard electrical power. 

• An Attache-Style Carrying Case: The suit¬ 
case included with the Porta Printer Plus unit 
allows for complete portability. The unit fits 
snuggly into the case allowing room for your 
AC adapter/charger as well. 

• Hard-Copy Paper Print Out: The Plus unit 
features a hard-copy print out on each trans¬ 
mission, or if a paper read-out is not desired, 
a switch is provided to receive the display 
only. 

• 20 Character Visual Display: The Porta 
Printer Plus has an easy-to-read 20-charac¬ 
ter visual display .. .in two modes—charac¬ 
ters can move from right to left, or left to 
right.. .your choice!! 

• Optional ASCII Code Format: The Porta 
Printer Plus can be purchased with ASCII 
allowing access to timeshare computers, 
data bases, or your business or home com¬ 
puter. 

• Optional Dust Cover: This cover can add 
protection to your unit when not in use. 

• Plus shipping & handling 


The PortaView 32 

$ 389°°* 

Complete with: 

• A UL Listed AC Adapter/Charger: The 

PortaView 32 unit includes an adapter/ 
charger for recharging the optional battery or 
to run the unit off standard electricity. 

• 32 Character Visual Display: The Porta 
View 32 is equipped with an easy-to-read 
blue fluorescent visual display.. .in two 
modes—characters can move from right to 
left, or left to right.. .your choice!! 

• Optional Internal NI-CAD Battery Pack: 
The optional battery can provide you with two 
to three hours of use before recharging may 
be needed. 

• Optional Attache-Style Carrying Case: An 

optional suitcase can provide complete port¬ 
ability for the PortaView 32. The compact 
case easily stores the PortaView 32 unit, and 
allows enough space for the AC adapter/ 
charger as well. 

• Optional ASCII Code Format: The Porta 
View 32 can be purchased with ASCII code 
format allowing interfacing with computers. 

• Optional Dust Cover: To protect your Porta 
View 32 unit when not in use, a dust cover is 
available. 



'rown 

.nesearch,lnc. 


6300 Arizona Circle 
Los Angeles, Ca 90045 
(213) 641-4306 
(800) 344-3277 
Voice or TDD 


by Senate and House Budget Commit¬ 
tees. Committee work is now con¬ 
cerned, to a greater extent than be¬ 
fore, with accommodating programs 
to overall predetermined budget limits. 

In this type of climate, sympathetic 
committee staff members are now less 
able to protect existing programs or to 
consider new initiatives without input 
and help from groups like ours. Quite 
clearly, now more than at any time in 
the recent past, to sit on the sidelines 
and not participate puts existing pro¬ 
grams at considerable risk both in 
maintaining current legislative authori¬ 
ty and in maintaining current appro¬ 
priation support levels. 

The government needs to know 
what our highest priorities are. When 
each of us says different things, in sum 
we say nothing. We can only be part¬ 
ly persuasive by the quality of our 
statements. We are more persuasive 
when we say it well, show broad con¬ 
sensus, and involve numerous indivi¬ 
duals in the follow up communication 
process to Senators and Congressmen. 
Often they really want and need to 
know about our priorities. 

From comparing notes with organi¬ 
zations in other disability areas, we 
know that a common rejoinder from 
government people when they do not 
concur with our objectives or have dif¬ 
ferent priorities is that we do not "have 
our act together." It is quite easy to be 
placed on the defensive by civil ser¬ 
vants and congressional staff people 
simply by hearing them state that "you 
people have not achieved consensus 
on this request." 

In fact, no area of outside advocacy 
has complete consensus on most mat¬ 
ters. There are always some who do 
not agree. We have to understand that 
the accusation of a lack of consensus 
on a given matter is frequently a re¬ 
sistance tactic. Yet, having said this, 
there certainly is still an important ele¬ 
ment of truth in this business of being 
splintered in our efforts and goals. If 
we are to be responsive to legitimate 
government need for comments, de¬ 
termination of priorities, and legislative 
goals we need to reduce organization¬ 
al splintering of efforts. The alternative 
is to diminish our governmental effec¬ 
tiveness. 

We have more viable national or¬ 
ganizations in the field of deafness, 


speech and hearing than exists for any 
other single disability group. The diver¬ 
sity and number of organizations in it¬ 
self constitutes a problem in coor¬ 
dinating our efforts. Other organiza¬ 
tions representing handicapped chil¬ 
dren and adults, because of less splin¬ 
tering, often have larger memberships 
and more easily achieve unity of ob¬ 
jectives and goals. This assemblage of 
greater resources in fewer organiza¬ 
tions also provides the means for bet¬ 
ter governmental relations work. The 
end result is that others frequently in¬ 
clude hearing impairment in their leg¬ 
islative proposals or in rule making 
processes without our consultation. 
Lack of an effective mechanism to 
represent our own needs to govern¬ 
ment results in other people represent¬ 
ing (and sometimes misrepresenting) 
our interests. The remedy is not to 
complain, but to do a more credible 
government representation job our¬ 
selves. 

Government representatives also 
need to develop confidence in a 
deafness representation process. Quite 
often, individuals are invited to testify 
before Congressional committees be¬ 
cause of the position they hold in an 
institution or organization. While this 
is appropriate and useful, we also 
need to attain a status where certain 
individuals are invited to provide 
testimony because they reflect a 
mechanism that represents consensus 
with credibility. We have not achiev¬ 
ed this level of confidence with 
government yet. 

Further, such credible represen¬ 
tatives need to be identified and 
available so that people in the govern¬ 
ment will know who to call upon to 
clarify questions as they review other 
materials and options not primarily 
related to hearing impairment. Addi¬ 
tionally, in regard to our need to in¬ 
dicate spokespersons, with only a 
limited number of statements being 
possible during committee hearings, 
and a large number of organizations 
in the field of deafness, we do not 
currently have a means of indicating 
who our presenters should be for 
specific topics. 


Needs from the Perspective of 
Organizational Independence 

There is little question among 
organization officers about the need 
for some type of coordinating mech¬ 
anism. An old management cliche is 
that everyone is for better coordina¬ 
tion but no one wants to be coor¬ 
dinated. A more upfront concern that 
people are somewhat reluctant to ar¬ 
ticulate is that need to maintain 
organizational independence and to 
work for and speak freely in behalf of 
one's own goals and interests. 

In the 1960's we tried a very formal 
coordinating mechanism called the 
Council of Organizations Serving the 
Deaf (COSD). My recollection is that 
there were some very real concerns 
about its birth and somewhat lesser 
concern about its demise. As we 
planned this meeting we are holding 
today, most people have expressed a 
lack of desire for another COSD. I do 
not know of any organization repre¬ 
sented here that advocates for a new 
COSD as a separate, very formal, high¬ 
ly budgeted operation. Our network 
needs in legislation are for something 
considerably less than that. 

However, for lack of a more avail¬ 
able reference I reviewed some of the 
words that Peter Meek, then executive 
director of the National Health Coun¬ 
cil, had to say about councils. Bearing 
in mind that we likely are not at all in¬ 
terested in a very formal council 
mechanism, his words still may have 
applicability to our situation. I quote 
Mr. Meek at some length: 

And it is this concern for the future 
which brings me back to my origi¬ 
nal thesis of the 'Council Concept .' 
For COSD was created to serve the 
interests of deaf through the Coun¬ 
cil process. It should not be , there¬ 
fore , an agency to duplicate or 
compete with established organiza¬ 
tions. It can only succeed if it does 
either what is not being done now 
or what is not being done now as 
well as it could be done through 
another process. 
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COSD must be a pooling of effort 
for a common interest And because 
it is a voluntary organization those 
who support it must make it suc¬ 
ceed because they want it to , and 
are determined that it shall! 

These principles are more easily 
voiced in speeches than they are 
translated into action. As with my 
organization, COSD is an assem¬ 
blage of vested interests further 
complicated by the gaps of com¬ 
munication and isolation from the 
social main-stream which deafness 
imposes. It will be no easy task to 
make it work. 

Remember, the National Health 
Council has been in business 50 
years and even now we cannot be 
all things to our hopeful supporters. 
But we find our usefulness in doing 
what we do do as well as the re¬ 
sources we have permit! 

So must COSD! It must find a uni¬ 
que niche and it must be a useful 
tool for its members. It must serve 
the cause of the deaf. It must exist 
and function above the details of 
conflicting philosophies and techni¬ 
ques. It must earn and merit the 
support of its members — and it 
must enlist the support of many 
who do not understand the prob¬ 
lems of the deaf but would join a 
crusade for solution if they really did 
understand. 

In such a setting it is particularly 
fortunate that most of those in¬ 
terested in the deaf have created a 
mechanism for channeling and fo¬ 
cusing their common interests to 
provide the voice that is needed in 
these days. And it is to be hoped 
that the national organizations not 
yet within the fold can be prevailed 
upon to join with COSD. 

But that needed voice will be 
heard only if you decide how to use 
it and then you do use it. But it is 
a basic feature of the Council con¬ 
cept that its members must want to 
use it. I am sure that that is why you 
are here today and why you will be 
working together throughout this 
Forum, both for COSD and for the 
interests of the deaftwo inex¬ 
tricably intertwined objectives. 

Finally, I would like to address two 
additional concerns. In any mechan¬ 
ism that we may consider, we need to 


address the real concern that organiza¬ 
tions may have for real input into the 
process of achieving consensus. We 
will not succeed if there is only a sur¬ 
face or cosmetic appearance of input 
by organizations. Also, any mechan¬ 
ism we might develop has to go 
beyond the simple democratic con¬ 
cept of majority rule. On some issues 
that we might deal with in deafness 
some organizations may be more 
equal than others. By this, I imply that 
we need to consider that some 
primary issues pertain more to one or 
more organizations, with other 
organizations having a peripheral in¬ 
terest. This factor of highly vested 
organization interests can be a most 
sensitive matter that needs careful 
thought if some type of productive, 
trusting relationship is to emerge. 

Lastly, in any network concept, as 
organizational representatives, we 
need to talk about how we can 
sometimes disagree without bringing 
down the whole house. There pro¬ 
bably will be some level of dissent, or 
disassociation from given activities on 
the part of a few organizations on 
some issues. This is a real concern that 
needs to be addressed as a potential¬ 
ly frequent routine occurrence if we 
become active in many issues. Con¬ 
sideration for dealing with this type of 
concern will assuage some of us and 
will make development of a network 
seem more attainable. 

Responding to the need for a 
Network 

If we do agree to move forward on 
this need for a network, some kind of 


coordinating mechanism is indicated. 
We need to know if the interest and 
commitment exists, and which organ¬ 
izations wish to be included. Boards 
of Directors will have to be approach¬ 
ed in many instances before this can 
be determined. 

Assuming that there is interest, 
should we attempt to draft memoran¬ 
da of agreement for consideration by 
interested organizations to be used to 
describe our networking arrange¬ 
ments? Is there some other way of ac¬ 
complishing networking short of draft¬ 
ing a set of bylaws? We need to in¬ 
dicate temporary leadership roles and 
define some managerial concepts that 
may be appropriate. 

We may wish to delimit the kinds 
of activities we envision as appropriate 
to a coordinating mechanism. Certain¬ 
ly we want to discuss methods and 
processes for consultation and infor¬ 
mation sharing among ourselves. How 
do we set priorities, select activities, 
etc? Do we fund this work through a 
division of labor, asking each involv¬ 
ed organization to carry out various 
aspects of the total cooperative net¬ 
working concept by absorbing the ex¬ 
pense within their organization for the 
labor or services performed? 

Obviously each of you could gen¬ 
erate your own questions. There are 
many more to be posed. Hopefully 
my coverage of the assigned topic in¬ 
dicated that I am enthusiastic about 
the possibility of a cooperative net¬ 
work among organizations, and that 
the organization I represent is very in¬ 
terested in the prospect of moving for¬ 
ward on this agenda. ■ 
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When NAD President Alan Hurwitz went to Yugoslavia, we had not "commissioned" him to write a story. But when 
he returned with the account that follows, we pursuaded him to let us share it with Deaf American readers. Alan's diary 
is a warm and sensitive observation of the social, educational, employment and political aspects of the lives of deaf people 
in this country. In this account, which includes enchanting descriptions of the culture and food of the Yugoslavia people, 
he shows, once again that, around the world, we are all more similar than different in our approaches to the challenges 
that face people with hearing impairments. 


Yugoslavian 


Diary 

by Alan Hurwitz 



Photos: by K. Anton 


Left to right: Alan Hurwitz, Gene Lylak, Lee Murphy and John Kubis in the conference 
room in the Home Office of the Slovenian Association of the Hearing Impaired 


/ n October, 1981, four individuals 
from Yugoslavia: Joze Ribic and Al- 
josa Redzepovic, President and Secre¬ 
tary of the Slovenije Association of 
Hearing Impaired; Adam Jahefendich, 
Secretary of the Kranj Association of the 
Hearing Impaired; and Marjan Lempelj, 
President of the Ljubljana Association of 
Hearing Impaired visited America stay¬ 
ing the first week at Gallaudet, the se¬ 
cond week at NTID, and the third 
week in New York City. The purpose 
of their visit was to learn more about 
American educational and social sys¬ 


tems and organizations for the deaf. 

This year on September 18-26, 1982, 
as part of an exchange arrangement, 
four Americans visited Yugoslavia: John 
Kubis, professor of mathematics at 
Gallaudet College; Lee Murphy, dean 
of the Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf, Gallaudet College; Eugene (Gene) 
Lylak, professor of English, NTID; and 
T. Alan Hurwitz, associate dean at 
NTID and president of the NAD. Dr. 
Mervin D. Garretson, Assistant to the 
President of Gallaudet College, made 
the arrangements for the trip. 


On Saturday, September 18, I went 
to the airport in Rochester, where I met 
Gene. Our plane took off at 5 p.m. and 
we arrived at JFK at 6 p.m. only to find 
out that our flight to Yugoslavia was 
delayed five hours due to fog in Ljubl¬ 
jana. We met joh Kubis and Lee Mur¬ 
phy at the International terminal so we 
decided to have dinner at the airport. 

It was like a reunion for all of us as both 
Lee and John had previously worked 
at NTID. We finished our dinner at 
about 9:15 p.m. and, after getting our 
reserved seats, John, Lee and I went to 
the lounge and watched college foot¬ 
ball on TV - Notre Dame versus Michi¬ 
gan. Gene, however, decided to prac¬ 
tice his Yugoslavian with other Yugosla¬ 
vian people waiting at the gate. Gene 
was born in Germany and is able to 
speak Ukranian, German, Yugoslavian, 
Russian and Greek, so he was able to 
interpret for us in many situations. 

About 11:45 p.m., we finally got on 
the plane which had just arrived from 
Yugoslavia. We were surprised to find 
out that the plane was a DC-10, an 
American-made plane; we had ex¬ 
pected a Russian-made plane. We took 
off about 12:15 a.m. and as soon as we 
got on the plane, we went right to 
sleep for about an hour. We couldn't 
sleep any longer because we were 
overtired and excited. We decided to 
play a card game, Eucher, until about 
3:30 a.m., and then went back to sleep 
again until 6:00 a.m. Although John, 
Lee and I were able to sleep well, 
Gene was still overly excited and 
couldn't. We had breakfast about 6:00 
a.m. At 8:30 a.m. our time or 1:30 
p.m. their time, the plane finally 
landed at the aerodrome in Ljubljana. 

The beautiful mountains and pine 
trees surrounding the airport were fas¬ 
cinating. We anticipated a long wait 
going through customs, but is was easy 
and quick. We waited another 15 min¬ 
utes for our baggage, then went 
through the baggage check. 
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We were met by two of the four Yu¬ 
goslavians who had visited America the 
year before - Joze Ribic and Aljosa Red- 
zepovic. Dragoljub (Drago) Vukotic, 
President of the World Federation of 
the Deaf, accompanied them. We re 
ceived a warm, friendly reception. John 
and I knew Drago from our previous 
acquaintances in America; Gene Lylak 
knew Jose and Aljosa from when they 
visited NTID. 

We left for Ljubljana in a Renault van 
which had been rented for the week 
by Aljosa. We had a beautiful drive 
through farm country with small towns 
along the way. The buildings and 
homes were built right at the curbs and 
the roads were very narrow. All the 
houses seemed to have boxes of flow¬ 
ers on the window sills. At the Kom- 
pas Hotel in Ljubljana, John Kubis and 
I shared one room, while Lee and 
Gene shared another. 


In 25 chapters, Dr. Lottie L. 
Riekehof brings to “life” the popular 
sign language textbook, “The Joy Of 
Signing.” 

Demonstrations of the correct 
handshapes for the manual alphabet as 
well as 1500 signs from the American 
Sign Language are displayed. 

Graphically presents 9 program 
hours of easy-to-understand signing. 

• a clear model of the sign, with the 
letter or word printed on the screen. 

• an actor’s illustration of the sign. 

• a sentence containing the sign. 

• page numbers noted on screen, for 
easy location in text. 

“..Particularly effective is the 
technique of interspersing a deafperson 
skillfully depicting the sign being 
presented, as part of the instructor’s 
explanation.” 

Albert T. Pimentel, (Exec. Dir. 
National Assoc, of the Deaf) 


After we unpacked, we decided to 
see more of the town. The time zone 
in Yugoslavia was five hours ahead of 
New York, so although we were visi¬ 
bly exhausted, we all went out for a 
drive to another town, Bled, which is 
about 50 kilometers north of Ljubljana. 
About halfway there, we stopped at a 
countryside restaurant, Grad Podvin, 
where we had our first real Yugoslavian 
dinner. We had drinks and lots of ap¬ 
petizers. In fact, there were so many 
appetizers that we thought they were 
the entire meal, but to our amazement 
it was only the beginning of our din¬ 
ner. Later they brought us a huge plat¬ 
ter of various meats, salads, sauerkraut 
and lots of wine. Gene couldn't eat; he 
had a splitting headache. He excused 
himself and went out to the van to take 
a nap while we devoured our dinner. 
We also had a big dessert with more 
liqueur. We learned that it was not 


'7 am impressed with this 
videotape series coordinated with a very 
successful book. This combination 
presents a very creative and...practical 
way of learning sign language. The Joy 
of Signing literally comes to life!” 

Dr. Edward C. Merrill, 

President of Gallaudet College 
Tapes available in these formats: 
Vi ’ ’ Beta I Va ” U-matic 

Vi” Beta II VV’VHS 

For more information, write: 

JOY ENTERPRISES, INC. 

P.O. Box 580 Dumfries, VA 22026 

Name _ 

Address_ 

City_ State_Zip_ 


The JOYof. 

6'gnmg 


polite for foreigners to refuse to eat too 
much in Yugoslavia, so we had to eat 
as much as we could. We also had 
Turkish (Expresso) coffee which I didn't 
like; it was too strong for me. By the 
time we returned to the van, Gene had 
woken up from his nap and felt a bit 
better. 

We had to drive quickly to Bled 
because Aljosa wanted us to get there 
before sunset. When we arrived in 
Bled, which has high cliffs overlooking 
a beautiful lake, we saw a thousand- 
year-old castle on top of the cliff. A 
cobblestone path led up to the castle. 
At the top we could see the lake and 
the mountains. Although it was a bit 
foggY/ it was breathtaking. One of the 
houses by the lake belonged to Josip 
Broz Tito, the former ruler of Yugosla¬ 
via, who had used it as a summer 
home. We went into the castle and 
saw old furniture and pictures. It was 

Deaf Heritage and 
A Rose For Tomorrow: 

A Biography of Frederick C. Schratbar. 

The National Association of the Deaf has 
published two excellent books. They are: 

Deaf Heritage This book is an excellent gift 
to help deaf people understand and appreciate 
their rich cultural heritage and to provide others 
with an insight into the world of deafness. Deaf 
Heritage contains over 500 pages and is filled with 
photographs and interesting information about 
deaf schools, deaf sports, achievements of deaf 
people, etc. Deaf Heritage is available in both 
paperback and hard cover. Paperback $19.95 
Hard cover $26.95. 

A Rose For Tomorrow This book offers an 
excellent insight into the world of deafness pro¬ 
vided by the writings and life story of Frederick 
C. Schreiber, former Executive Director of the 
NAD. For those who knew Fred, this book will 
bring back fond memories. For those who never 
knew him, this book will bring alive this well 
known figure in the deaf community. A Rose For 
Tomorrow is available in hard cover edition for 
$14.95. 

Please enclose your check for the Grand Total and 
make your check payable to National Association 
of the Deaf. Please return your order to: NAD 
Bookstore, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver, Spring, 
MD. 20910. 


Quantity Title 

Price 

Deaf Heritage 

$19.95 

Paperback 


Deaf Heritage 

$26.95 

Hard Cover 


A Rose For Tomorrow $14.95 


Total 

Md. Residents add 5% Tax 
Postage & Handling 
Grand Total 


Ship to: NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP CODE 



The"Joy Of Signing” video 
Dictionary. Now Available. 
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dark at 7:30 when we started back to 
our hotel. 

During the drive to Bled and back to 
the hotel, we had a long talk about 
deaf people who live in Yugoslavia. 
We learned that Yugoslavian deaf peo¬ 
ple have good jobs, but rarely work in 
professional positions. Administrators 
feel that deaf people in Yugoslavia are 
not ready for high technology and pro¬ 
fessional careers because they have 
problems learning the Yugoslavian 
languages. There are at least three of¬ 
ficial languages in Yugoslavia: Slove¬ 
nian, Croatian and Albanian. Deaf peo¬ 
ple in Yugoslavia do not have access 
to technological devices like TDDs and 
decoders. However, there are movies 
and theater productions which are cap¬ 
tioned in Yugoslavia. 

Also discussed was the World Fed¬ 
eration of the Deaf and politics 
associated with it in over 60 different 
countries all over the world. There is 
a desire for the WFD to become a 
stronger organization, but it does not 
have the necessary funds to mobilize 
its forces. It is difficult for the different 
countries to contribute money because 
most of them are poor. WFD is an or¬ 
ganization with representatives from 


many different countries with different 
languages and different government 
systems, which makes it difficult for the 
WFD to make great strides. However, 
we agreed that it is a good thing for the 
countries to share ideas and be helpful 
to each other about general problems 
of deaf people all over the world. 

We got back to the hotel about 8:00 
p.m. and went straight to bed. About 
10 p.m., I got up with a bad case of 
indigestion and couldn't sleep the rest 
of the night. John slept fitfully 
throughout. 

Monday: We got up at 7 a.m. I did 
my regular exercises: 100 sit ups. We 
went to the dining area for a breakfast 
of orange juice, rolls and tea. Some of 
us ordered omelettes. We left about 
8:30 a.m. to drive to the Home Office 
of the Slovenije Republic Association of 
Hearing Impaired, which is a three 
story building. Most of the associations 
for the deaf in the Slovenije area are 
in that building. We met with Aljosa, 
Joze and Adam Jahefendich. Ljubica 
Potborsak, who is the daughter of deaf 
parents and is the top interpreter in 
Yugoslavia, participated in the meeting 
as the interpreter for Yugoslavian deaf 
persons. A hearing person who is a stu¬ 


dent at the University of Slovenije 
assisted in the translation from English 
to Yugoslavian and vice versa. Gene 
Lylak served as interpreter for the 
Americans with some help from Lee 
Murphy. 

Aljosa talked to us about the purpose 
and objectives of the Association ex¬ 
plaining that it was the home base for 
all local clubs for the deaf within the 
Slovenije Association for Hearing Im¬ 
paired Persons. We learned that there 
are towns within the republic of 
Slovenije which are like states in 
America. There are 8 republics (or 
states) in Yugoslavia. Aljosa indicated 
that there are two primary objectives 
of the Association: to provide both 
cultural programs and sports activities 
to deaf people in Slovenije. 

There are 5,000 deaf members in the 
Association. The board is comprised of 
deaf people who serve the office of 
president and other board seats. The 
secretary of the Association, normally 
a hearing person, serves on the board 
and is a full time staff member who ad¬ 
ministers the Home Office. Normally, 
although the president is the leader of 
the Board, the secretary is the one who 
runs Association operations as an ex- 




This quarterly magazine of Gallaudet College 
presents issues, concerns, and timely reporting 
of events of interest to the deaf community and 
its friends, as well as news of Gallaudet College. 
To make sure you have your own copy, or to 
give a copy to a friend, subscribe now. 

Yearly subscriptions are $5.00 in the United 
States and $7.00 elsewhere. To order, send 
your check to Gallaudet Today , Alumni/ 

Public Relations Office, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 20002. Be sure to include 
your name and full mailing address with your 
order. Life members of the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association receive Gallaudet Today 
as part of their membership benefits. 
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THE PROVEN LEADER 

The Porta Printer Plus features 
state-of-the-art design with high- 
quality, trouble-free components. 

The hard-copy paper print-out 
guarantees a permanent record of 
your conversation. Designed for 
portability, its battery-pack will 
allow for use anywhere a tele¬ 
phone is available. 

Free Gift. Hurry. For a limited time 
only, we will be giving away a dust 
cover with every order. This is lim¬ 
ited to the first 50 orders received. 
$575.00 single unit. 


DESCF 


> 00 ^ 




INTRODUCING 

The PortaView 32 features an AC 
adapter charger, a correcting 
back-space key for errors, and 
both “GA” and “SK” keys. Op¬ 
tional features include a recharge¬ 
able battery-pack for portability— 
and an impact-resistant carrying 
case. 

The PortaView 32 is economically 
priced and quality made. Only 
years of manufacturing know-how 
and experience could produce 
such a low-cost, high-quality unit. 
Made in the USA, fully warranteed 
for one year parts and labor. The 
PortaView 32 could be the right- 
price-device for you ... or some¬ 
one you know. 

$389.00 single unit. 



ANSWERING MACHINE 

Quality engineering, innovation 
and excellent workmanship have 
been designed into your new 
Record-a-Call. The result is a 
superior telephone answering 
machine that is easy to oper¬ 
ate and will give you years of 
dependable service. 

$199.00 Record-a-Call 560. 

• Records up to 90 twenty- 
second messages per tape 
side 

$245.00 Record-a-Call 570 

• VOX® voice activated for un¬ 
limited length messages or re 
cords 60 thirty-second mes¬ 
sages per tape side. 


DESCRIPTION 


AMOUNT 


PORTA PRINTER PLUS 
PORTA VIEW 32 

RECORD-A-CALL 560 - - 

RECORD-A-CALL 570 - - 

‘DUST COVER $10 each - - 

6% TAX (Calif. Only)- - 

SHIPPING $15.00 each - 

TOTAL AMOUNT _ 

Special low prices are available on quantity orders of 
two or more machines. Call today for details. 


Please make check payable to: 

TELCOM 

10816 Washington Blvd. 

Culver City, CA 90230 

Phone (213) 202-8462 (Voice or TDD) 

NAME_ 


STREET 


PHONE. 


STATE 


□ VISA_ 

□ MASTERCARD 

Expiration Date _ 




















ecutive administrator. We talked about 
how the Association meets the needs 
of the deaf in Slovenije. We learned 
that the staff at the Home Office pro¬ 
vides social services to the deaf, and 
helps deaf people in finding jobs and 
obtaining services from other agencies. 
The Association does not engage deaf 
people in advocacy or political 
activities. 

As 10:30 a.m., we went to the Com¬ 
mittee of Education (Boand of Educa¬ 
tion) where we met with three people: 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Education (Peter Winkle), the Chair¬ 
man for Permanent Education, and the 
Director of Education for the Handi¬ 
capped. They gave us a presentation 
on the general education system, from 
pre-elementary through high school. 
Elementary school takes 8 years and 
high school 2 years to complete. We 
were interested to learn that the school 
system is committed to the education 
of handicapped children and consider 
it a viable part of the rehabilitation pro¬ 
cess. At first, we were confused about 
this as we wondered what rehabilita¬ 
tion services were provided to those 
who had completed their formal edu¬ 
cation, but we soon realized that here 
rehabilitation begins at the pre¬ 
elementary level and continues until 
students complete schooling and are 
ready for a job placement. 

Rehabilitation in early education 
begins with oral/aural rehabilitation. In 
later years, students receive rehabilita¬ 
tion training in their academic and vo¬ 
cational studies. The objective is to fully 
integrate deaf children with hearing 
children if they are capable. We learn¬ 
ed that many deaf children are integrat¬ 
ed into the regular schools. They are 
provided with rehabilitation services for 
speech and hearing throughout their 
mainstreamed schooling years. Those 
who do not have the possibility of be¬ 
ing integrated go through the voca¬ 
tional track where they are prepared 
for specific job placements. 

At noon, we all went back to the 
hotel for lunch. I couldn't eat at all 
because I was still stuffed from the first 
dinner the night before. We all took a 
brief nap, trying to adjust to jet lag. At 
3:00 p.m., we went back to the Home 
Office of the Association for Hearing 
Impaired Persons for a small reception 
with deaf people. We met with the of¬ 
ficers and secretary for the Town Coun¬ 
cil of Ljubljana. We learned that the 


Town Council (a local club for the deaf) 
provides cultural programs and sports 
activities. They receive some funding 
from a public lottery and some from 
foundations. The Town Council has 
just started a small printing business to 
handle their newsletters and other pub¬ 
lications. We met about 20 deaf peo¬ 
ple working together in the printing 
area, stuffing the newsletters into en¬ 
velopes. They did not know much Eng¬ 
lish, so we tried to communicate 
through Gestuno - an international 
form of sign language. It was very dif¬ 
ficult to read their lips, even when us¬ 
ing similar signs, because they were 
speaking a different language. 

We went back for dinner at the ho¬ 
tel. We had beefsteak and veal and lots 
to drink. Around 8:30 p.m., Gene and 
I took a walk through the town, while 
Lee and John decided to retire early for 
the night. We were fascinated with the 
beauty of the town. Castles and chur¬ 
ches with gold domes on the top dat¬ 
ing back to the 10th, 11th and 12th 
century were outstanding. We went 
back to the hotel about 10 p.m. and 
I read a book until 10:30. John was 
already sleeping like a log. 

Tuesday: After an early rising and 
breakfast, we left about 8:00 a.m. and 
drove 100 kilometers (70 mi.) to Koper, 
a town on the Adriatic Sea, about 10 
kilometers from the Italian border. We 
would have liked to cross the border 
into Italy but since one member of our 
party- did not have his passport, we 
couldn't go there. We arrived at a TV 
studio in Koper and were all inter¬ 
viewed on a TV program. 

We talked about our jobs, schools 
and the NAD. We discussed problems, 
issues and accomplishments of deaf 
people in America. Lee Murphy gave 
a brief description of the Model Secon¬ 
dary School for the Deaf; John Kubis 
discussed programs at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege; Gene Lylak shared his concerns 
about reading and writing problems of 
deaf students in America. I talked about 
NAD and the total communication phi¬ 
losophy. Drago and Aljosa explained 
the purpose of our visit and hoped that 
we would be able to exlain our phi¬ 
losophy of total communication. Aljosa 
expressed his concern that the schools 
for the deaf in Yugoslavia are very oral 
and deeply rooted in the oral philoso¬ 
phy. Both Drago and Aljosa feel that 
sign language needs to be introduced 
in schools for deaf children. 



Observing deaf man working on a book 
binding at a printing plant 


After the TV interview, while Gene 
assisted with the translation from 
English to Yugoslavian, the rest of us 
met with the executives of the TV 
studio and visitors from Switzerland 
who happened to be there to learn 
about the TV studio in Koper. We were 
told that the interviews would be 
broadcasted in Yugoslavia, Italy, Austria 
and Switzerland. We also walked 
through the town of Koper and were 
struck by the beauty of an old church 
from the 11th century in the middle of 
a square. 

We took a drive through Portoroz 
and Bernardin and ate a big lunch out¬ 
side at a seafood restaurant at 3:00 
p.m. We were told that the restaurant 
was the favorite eating place of Tito. 
We had all kinds of fish: shark, squid, 
shrimp, clams, and sea bass. After 
lunch, we stopped at Portoroz, a 
beautiful resort on the beach. We 
walked all over the place and gazed at 
the beautiful sea. We did our shopping 
and bought souvenirs for our loved, 
ones. It began raining hard as we head¬ 
ed back to Ljubljana. When we got 
back to the hotel, the others wanted 
to retire early, but I decided to walk 
around the town in the rain. I stopped 
and went into one of the movie 
theatres; it was a French movie with 
Yugoslavian subtitles. I was frustrated 
and left half way through the movie 
because I couldn't understand Yugosla¬ 
vian nor read lips in French. ■ 

To be continued in the next issue of 
The Deaf American. 
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POEMS: 



by Thomas A. Ulmer HMNHM 


T homas A. Ulmer, was born in 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
Before he lost his hearing at the age 
of nine, he went to public school; 
after losing his hearing from spinal 
meningitis, he attended the Penn¬ 
sylvania School for the Deaf in Mt. 
Airy, where he was the president of 
his class and the class valedictorian at 
graduation. From high school, Tom 
went on to Gallaudet. It was there that 
he developed his life long interest in 
poetry. 

The first poem he ever wrote was a 
parody of Robert Burns, "To a Louse," 
which his classmates enjoyed so much 
that it inspired Tom to continue writing 
poems for his own, and other's 
pleasure. He graduated Gallaudet in 
1934. 

In 1935, Ulmer moved to Oregon 
and began working as a boys' 
counslor and Scoutmaster. Soon after 
moving to Oregon, he wrote "They 


Say That I Am Deaf" a poem that was 
later printed, along with his picture, in 
Who's Who in American Poetry, a col¬ 
lection of modern American and 
Canadian poetry. 

Ulmer's poetry has been published 
in Portland Oregon newspapers, The 
Family Weekly, The Badge of Honor , 
1942, Poets in Parade , and The Silent 
Muse, an anthology of prose and 
poetry by the deaf. 

For the last two years Ulmer has 
devoted himself to writing Haiku, a 
form of poetry borrowed from the 
Japanese which uses a fixed 17 syllable 
form in three lines. Haiku is often a 
simple pairing of one thing in the en¬ 
vironment and the poet's emotional 
response to that thing; however, even 
an apparantly simple Haiku has a 
stone in water effect—it causes ever 
widening ripples of thought in the 
reader. 


mm 


HM 


Silent Thanks 

/ cannot hear the sighing wind, 

The rustle of the leaves; 

I can give thanks that I may see 
The rows of harvest sheaves. 

I cannot hear my loved one’s voice, 
Nor hear the baby’s cry; 

I can thank God that I may live 
To see the world go by. 

I cannot hear the meadow lark, 

Nor hear the breaking wave; 

I can enjoy good health and friends 
That God, in kindness, gave. 

Oregon 

I’ve come to thee, fair Oregon 
To live among thy vales; 

I’ve come to climb thy rolling hills, 
To roam amid the dales. 

I’ve come to see thy beauties spread 
Abroad with lavish hand; 

To till thy fields and view thy woods, 
The fairest in the land. 

I would not go to other climes. 

Since I have been to see. 

The vales and hills of Oregon, 

The dunes beside the sea. 


The dearest land in all the West, 

The state where all are free, 

It’s here I’ll live, and here I’ll die 
And here they’ll bury me. 

They Say That I Am Deaf 

They say that I am deaf. I cannot hear 
The crowing of the cock; bold Chanticleer 
Struts proudly to his post; from garden wall 
Awakes a sleeping world with clarion call. 

They say that I am deaf. I cannot hear 
The music of the brook, that leaps the weir, 
And bubbles through the glen; then slips away 
With leap and whirl to hide within the bay. 

They say that I am deaf. I cannot hear 
The loving voice of her whom I revere; 

Singing in the twilight, calling soft and low, 
With the voice of angels, all her love aglow. 

They say that I am deaf. But I can “hear” 
Those little acts that make your love sincere; 
And kindnesses that help me understand 
The things about me in God’s wonderland. 


— Thomas A. Ulmer 
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Haiku 

Single file marching 
Wooden soldiers on parade; 

Fence posts climb a hill. 

The Sun keeps up my size; 

Street lights dwarf me, then I grow; 
Shadows walk with me. 

Empty home for sale! 

Blank eyes stare through broken panes; 
A house lost its soul. 

Hail pings, pongs on glass; 
Pitter-patter taps the rain; 

Snow fluctuates - mute. 

Pussy willows sleep 
Snuggly wrapped in fur ’till Spring 
Sets dog-wood barking. 

A pill gulped down, 

The mind loses all control, 
Hallucinations. 

Parking meter heads 
Case a shadow on the walk, 

Look like Mickey Mouse 


After the gold rush 
Only ghosts now haunt the town; 
Tumble-weeds roam free. 

Tell-tale signs of pain, 

Gall stones, ulcers, broken bones, 
X-ray see and tell. 


When the chill winds blow 
Trees that were green don new robes 
Ermine coats of snow. 

My father’s outhouse, 

Two holes, so drafty and cold 
No one reads books there. 

Traffic lights turn red. 

Trucks, and busses, private cars 
Grumble on the leash. 

Formal in their dress. 

Tuxedo’d in black and white; 
Penguins waddle by. 



B enjamin Franklin Pierce was bom 

during the Korean War and spent 
the first 11 years of his life on a small 
island. As a small child he fell victim 
to the Rubella epidemic which hit the 
United States in the 1950's. Although 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■Mi 

socially deaf, he attended hearing 
schools, and was a straight "A" stu¬ 
dent throughout college. 

Five months prior to his 21st birth¬ 
day, an athlete of World record status, 
he performed endurance exhibitions 
before members of the United States 
Olympic team. His life's ambition is 
to become a minister of the deaf, and 

by Benjamin F. Pierce i 


Up from discouragement, 
battling to be; 

a voice in the wilderness, 
deaf like me . 

The River Poem 

Gently flowing current 
sway softly here; 


to show a hearing world the beauty 
and legitimacy of Sign Language. 

A student of Theology, he is major¬ 
ing in communications with deaf 
children. Residing in New Hampshire, 
B.F. Pierce is a member of Campus 
Crusades for Christ, and the National 
Association of the Deaf. 


lapping to the shoreline, 
subtle be the wear; 

onward to your estuary 
portal to the sea; 

bashful winds unto my sails, 
kindly wait for me. 
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AMCOM New Low Pricing 


AMCOM D PRINTER (40 column) 
American’s newest TTY. A portable 
Baudot terminal with ASCII option. 

FEATURES: 

□ 4 V 2 " Wide Printer Paper 

□ 45.5 Baud 

□ AC Operation 

□ Acoustic Coupler 

□ FCC Approved 

□ Half Duplex Transmission 

□ Hard Wire Telephone Option 

□ Receive and Transmit 

□ Self-test Capability 

AMCOM D PRINTER 

(Baudot only) $ 595 00 
AMCOM D PRINTER 

(ASCI I/Baudot) $ 695 00 




ASCI I/Baudot 

AMCOM D 

□ Baudot Option (45.5 Baud) 

□ Portable ASCII Terminal (110 Baud) 

□ Acoustic Coupler 

□ Half Duplex Transmission 

□ Hard Wire Telephone Option 

□ Receive and Transmit 

□ Self Test Capability 

□ FCC Approved 



AMCOMI 

□ Emergency Message Option 

□ 900 character memory 

□ DC Operation, Battery Charger included 

□ 45.5 Baud 

□ Crystal Controlled 

□ Tape Record Option 

□ Compatible with Automatic 
Phone Answering Equipment 

□ FCC Approved 



Baudot 


AMCOM D 

□ AC/DC Operation 

□ Crystal Controlled 

□ 4-6 Hr. battery life (rechargeable) 

□ 45.5 Baud 

□ Half Duplex Transmission 

□ Hard Wire Telephone Option 

□ Receive and Transmit 

□ Self Test Capability 

□ FCC Approved 


AMCOM Light Signals 

U.L. Listed and CSA Approved 


MASTER RING INDICATOR 
$54.50 

□ Transmits to any 
number of optional remote 
receivers. 

□ Telephone company 
approved. 

□ Doorbell option available. 


REMOTE RECEIVERS 
$48.50 

□ Operates in any room 
when signal from Master 
Ring is received. 

□ Telephone company 
approved. 


BABY CRY INDICATOR 
$99.50 set 

□ Two unit system—uses 
remote receivers to flash 
lamp. 

□ Sensitivity control to adjust 
response to noise level 

in room. 

□ Self-test mode 


si 

American 

Communication Corporation 

180 Roberts St., East Hartford, CT 06108 
Phone or TTY 203/289-3491 


American Communication includes: AMCOM, MICON, MAGSAT and TELETYRM. Call us for service and repairs. 









The Race for Self 

I ran a mile with loneliness, 
and paced myself to see; 

if I could leave him on the way, 
but he kept up with me. 

I sprinted headlong through the trees, 
up over wooded hills; 

but there was he right next to me, 
a hopeless match of wills. 

I ran a mile with happiness, 
her faith in me was sure; 

and as we watched for loneliness, 
we found he was no more. 

New England 

The devil made New England, 
he covered it with trees; 

and in the Fall he brought the winds, 
to strip them of their leaves. 

The devil made new England, 
and covered it with snow; 


so squirrels slept in hollowed logs, 
snowbound nowhere to go. 

The devil made New England 
with a stroke of devilish pen; 
it’s seasons ranging far and wide, 
to confound the minds of men. 

The devil made New England, 

and laughed with foolish pride; 
for little did he know that day, 
that God laughed at his side. 

Arthur Fiedler 

No one knows, 

which way he went; 
for either way, 

he paid the rent; 
though I suspect 

he’s in God’s hand; 
and now conducts, 
the angel band. 

— B. F. Pierce 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
NW CAMPUS 
17 & Kalmia Roads, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20012 


Gallaudet College, which offers a liberal arts program for deaf students, plans to open a new residential campus in 
northwest Washington, D.C. for college preparatory students in the fall of 1983. All faculty and professional staff posi¬ 
tions will be appointed to College departments/units in the Division of Academic Affairs. 

Tentative faculty and professional staff positions have been identified as follows: Mathematics, English, Physical 
Education (academic and recreational), Communication Arts, Communication Specialists (audiology and speech), Social 
Studies, Sign Communication, Library/Information Studies, Science (biology, physics, chemistry), Student Affairs staff: 
dormitory head residents, counselors (general, personal, academic), director of student affairs at Northwest Campus. 

Required: For faculty rank, Assistant Professor, doctoral degree in discipline; for Instructor, master's degree plus proven 
willingness to pursue studies in a degree program; for professional staff and director of student affairs, master's degree. 

Preferred: For faculty, experience in one or more of the following: teaching in one of the above disciplines, teaching 
English as a secondary language, individualized/remedial/developmental language and mathematics programs. Professional 
staff: student personnel experience (e.g. counseling, dormitory programs, or student development). 

Because of its mission of serving deaf students, individuals who already possess sign language skills or who are deaf 
(hearing-impaired) are encouraged to apply. Qualified individuals without these skills must be willing to attend an 8-week 
paid orientation program for training in sign language and fingerspelling. 

For complete job announcements, write to 

Dr. John S. Schuchman, Vice President 
for Academic Affairs, 

Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, 

Washington, D.C. 20002 
Applications deadline: March 15, 1983 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY, AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 

V____/ 
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NAME 


ONLY 

$1.95 


ADDRESS 


Libraries will receive a 10% discount on any quantity ordered. 


★ All orders from Bookstores, Schools, Organizations, and Libraries under $25.00 must be prepaid. 


■ V 


mm The National Association of the Deaf is 

mm pleased to announce our newest title — 

Urn Lb FRIENDS ARE FOR SIGNING. This is a book 
^that will make signing fun for everyone! 

I WLm I f * Seventy-five basic signs are presented by 

|■■ I mim I mm! comic strip characters. All signs are included 

A in an index and a list of suggested readings is 

^TQDV ABOUT a * so P resentec *- The s '9 ns are presented within the framework 

of a story—a young hearing girl takes sign language classes 

Sign Language in ° rderto meet a cute dea ^ b ° Y * 

The book is set up in typical comic book style with black and 
. white illustration. All signs are clearly presented in an easy to 

by TlM JACKSON understand but unique format. 

The author, Timothy Jackson, is an art student at the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago and is working as a freelance artist. His comic characters come from 
his strip—What Are Friends For? which was created to provide insight into various situations such as 
deafness, separated parents, birth, dying etc. The strip has been featured in several local papers in the 
Dayton Ohio area. 

FRIENDS ARE FOR SIGNING is available through the NAD BOOKSTORE. The price is only $1.95 
plus 750 postage and handling. 

Review copies are available on request. Please contact the Bookstore for further information. 
Bookstores, schools, and organizations will receive a 20% discount on a quantity purchase of five 


by Tim Jackson 


SHIP TO: 


Order 

form: 


Please enclose your check with your order and make payable to National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf. Return your order to: NAD BOOKSTORE, 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 


Send_copies of FRIENDS ARE FOR SIGNING @ $1.95 plus 750 postage 

and handling. 




























ACCESS 

TO 

EQUALITY 


L ois Dadzie, a 1973 graduate of 
Gallaudet College, is a research 
assistant with the Disabled Women's 
Educational Equity Project in Berkeley, 
California. Cheryl Ann Heppner, a 
graduate of Penn State University, is a 
public relations consultant and a trainer 
for Barrier Free Environments of Win¬ 
chester, Virginia. Both of these deaf 
women were program participants at 
"Access to Equality"—the First National 
Conference on Educational Equity for 
Disabled Women, held last June in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to bring together disabled women, ed¬ 
ucators, and persons in the field of civil 
rights for a discussion of the problems 
faced by disabled women as well as 
strategies for solutions to those prob¬ 
lems. Delegates were provided with a 
wealth of background information 
papers and materials relevant to these 
topics. Co-sponsors of the Conference 
were the Disabled Women's Educa¬ 
tional Equity Project and Project 
R.E.E.D. (Resources on Educational 
Equity for the Disabled). 

The conference raised basic ques¬ 
tions related to the non-use and/or non¬ 
existence of teaching materials depict¬ 
ing disabled people as part of the 
mainstream of society. It pointed out 
that if disabled persons are depicted 
at all, they are usually shown as men. 
The result, as speakers and panelists 
documented from studies or their per¬ 
sonal experience, is that disabled girls 
may believe one of the following (a) 
they will die before they become 
adults; (b) they will grow up to be 
disabled men; (c) they will become 
able-bodied when they grow up. 

One focus of the conference, then, 
was on encouragement of develop¬ 
ment and use of teaching materials that 
are both non-sexist and inclusive in 
their depiction of disabled persons. Pro¬ 
ject R.E.E.D. (Resources on Educational 
Equity for the Disabled) a co-sponsor 


The First 
Conference 
On Educational 
Equity for 
Disabled 
Women 


by Laura-Jean Gilbert 


of the conference, has developed some 
prototype puzzles, puppets, and block 
play figures, and these were on display. 
Related to this concern was that of pro¬ 
viding children with the opportunity to 
know disabled adults as role models. 
It was agreed that teacher education 
programs should provide teachers with 
a sensitivity toward and understanding 
of disabled persons, especially with the 
increasing number of disabled children 
being mainstreamed. 

Panelists shared the experience of 
seeing a physically disabled child be¬ 
ing wheeled around in a baby carriage 
by his classmates and the teacher's in¬ 
sensitivity to what such play was teach¬ 
ing the other children about relation¬ 
ships with disabled people or what it 
was doing to the disabled child's self- 
image. Another panelist briefly criti¬ 
qued the book Lisa and her Soundless 
World pointing out both the negative 
picture it presents of deafness and the 
sexual stereotypes it perpetuates. 

A second focus of the two-day meet¬ 
ing was on the status of legislation (PL 
94-142, 504, Title IX and Title VI). Par¬ 
ticipants were urged to work against 
what was perceived as efforts of the 
current administration to water down 


or eliminate these regulations. It was 
also pointed out that Title IV was 
available, and seldom used, as a means 
for introducing information on disabled 
people to the classroom. 

Thirdly, discussions in small groups 
related to the topic of how disabled 
people view themselves and how they 
are seen by others. A related question 
was whether disabled women are dis¬ 
criminated against by disabled men. 
Delegates affirmed that how they view 
themselves (whether as Black first, or 
disabled first, or a woman first) depends 
on the situation. Said Lois Dadzie, "In 
a group of 'able bodied' people, I see 
myself as a Black, deaf woman, but 
when I am with deaf people, I think 
of myself first as a burn victim." 

On the final day of the meeting com¬ 
mittee reports on issue/action areas 
were presented, summarizing the 
hours of sharing and discussion. The 
Education group stated as a problem 
that educators tend to look at a child 
where he or she is today and not at his 
or her future as an adult. Educators lack 
opportunities to meet and talk with dis¬ 
abled adults and are locked into exist¬ 
ing educational systems. It was sug¬ 
gested efforts must be made to work 
with legislators and policy makers to in¬ 
sure the advances made in the past 
with such legislation as 504. 

In addition, disabled persons and 
groups should work with and create 
linkages with professional groups in the 
field of education as well as with parent 
groups concerned with education. It 
was also suggested that a hotline on 
questions related to education and dis¬ 
abled persons might be established. 

The Equity committee shared its feel¬ 
ings that groups concerned with civil 
rights must see that disabled people's 
rights are part of their concern. Equity 
organizations should have policy state¬ 
ments relating to accessibility as well as 
to the hiring and equal treatment of dis¬ 
abled persons. Individuals in the group 
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made a commitment to contact the 
National Committee on 504 as well as 
to prepare a bibliography of resources 
on disabled women. The need for both 
data collection and the cross-classifica¬ 
tion of data related to disabilities was 
raised. 

The group meeting on Disabilities 
stressed the need for the involvement 
of more minority disabled persons in 
future discussions. This group stressed 
three areas in its summary: the need 
for disabled persons to have access to 
power through coordination of efforts; 
the need for more information sharing; 
and the need to make programs and 
activities barrier-free. It stressed that 
disabled people can gain more political 
power through alignment with senior 
citizens' organizations. 

Throughout the conference, in all of 
the small groups, a continuing and 
repeated theme for discussion was that 
of the need to look more at feminist 
issues as disabled women and the need 
to gain the support of women's groups 
for the rights of disabled women and 
girls. 

Those hearing-impaired women at¬ 
tending the conference raised the ques¬ 
tion of holding a one-day conference 
related to deaf women at the 1984 
meetings of the National Association of 
the Deaf. Thinking back to the First Na¬ 
tional Deaf Women's Conference held 
at Gallaudet College in late 1975, the 
"Access to Equality" participants feel it 
would be interesting and informative to 
plan and hold such a meeting again in 
1984. They have returned from Balti¬ 
more committed to that idea. 

If readers of this article would also 
be interested in such a conference, we 
invite you to let the NAD know! ■ 

(Laura lean Gilbert is the Director of 
Publications for Gallaudet's Alumni-PR 
Office.) 


Ed. Note : The NAD has formed a Deaf 
Women of America Committee which 
is working on similar goals as those 
mentioned in this article. It is chaired 
by Gertrude Galloway. Members are 
Mabs Holcomb, Sharon Rucker; Linda 
Nelson and Vicki Hurwitz. To contact 
the Committee, write: Gertrude Gallo¬ 
way, Maryland School for the Deaf, 
P.O. Box 894, Columbia, MD 21044. 


JOB OPENING: M.S.W. Therapist Clinician, 
fluent in ASL and Signed English 

Description: Provides highly skilled clinical 

treatment to deaf individuals, family, 
or group psychotherapy under 
supervision. 

Contact: Barbara J. Tate 

Out-patient Services for the Deaf 

Mass. Mental Health Center 
74 Fenwood Road 
Boston, MA. 02115 

Send resume and references. 


AUDIO DOGS 


No charge for delivery anywhere in the 
U.S. or Canada 

Experience again, or perhaps for the first time, the feeling of security 
knowing you can "hear" the sounds in your household requiring your 
immediate attention. 

Audio Dogs are carefully trained to alert and lead 
their deaf owners to a 

— ringing door bell 

— crying baby 

— ringing telephone 

— buzzing smoke detector 

and a number of other sounds. 

Total cost: $2480. 

No money? Let us help you find a service organization to sponsor you. 
They will be glad to discover Audio Dogs cost hundreds of dollars less 
than other hearing ear dogs. 

All Audio Dogs carry a 9 year buy-back 

guarantee. 

For detailed information T. H. Bear 

simply write to: Box 426 

Holden, Alberta 
Canada, TOB 2CO 

or call (403) 688-3653 (Voice) 
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LILLIAN ROSEN 


JUST LIKE 


■ ust Like Everybody Else, by Lillian 
J Rosen, published by Harcourt, 
Brace Jovanovich ($10.95) is a short 
novel about Jenny, who at the age of 
fifteen, suddenly finds herself shut off 
from the world of sound. Geared 
towards hearing impaired teenagers in 
general and mainstreamed teens in par¬ 
ticular, this book honestly portrays one 
aspect of the deaf experience and 
shows the lives of deaf people in a very 
positive way. 

This book has everything: romance, 
suspense, drama, sadness and joy. 
Written at an easy reading level for all 
ages from twelve on up, lust Like 
Everybody Else won the Woodward 
Park School's annual award for the Best 
Book of 1982. This book has been 
especially recommended by the 
American Library Association for junior 
and senior high school students as a 
high interest, easy reading level book. 
One reviewer called it "a book about 
a special group for everybody." 

The plot revolves around Jenny, who 
as the story begins, has already lost her 
hearing in one ear, when a freak auto 
accident causes her to become deaf in 
the other ear. She has a very difficult 
time adjusting to deafness, even with 
the help of her family and friends. 
Before the accident, Jenny loved music 
and enjoyed easy communication with 
her high school friends chatting for 
hours on the phone with her girl 
friends. Suddenly she is cut off from all 
that. She also has other problems such 
as difficulty in walking straight as hear¬ 
ing controls balance. 

Jenny spends a year at home recup¬ 
erating from the injuries she suffered in 
the accident and practices learning 
how to lip read. Her best girl friends 
continue to visit her often and she is 
able to understand them through lip 
reading. It is only when she is in a 
group of friends that Jenny realizes that 
she can no longer fit in with the regular 
high school crowd. 

A beach party with high school 


friends makes Jenny realize her isola¬ 
tion. At the party, Jenny desperately 
tries to keep up with the conversation, 
trying to be a part of the group, but her 
friends become so engrossed in con¬ 
versation, that they turn their backs on 
her. To make matters worse, one of the 
boys turns on a radio and everyone 
starts swaying and clapping in time 
with the music. Jenny poignantly sums 
up the feelings of most hearing im¬ 
paired teens who are left out of the 
mainstream of hearing peers: 

"No one really meant to be unkind, 

I guess. They were just behaving as 
they always did, doing what was 
normal—normal when you can 
hear. But couldn't they have tried a 
little? Just a little. Was that too much 
to ask? Maybe. And maybe all I 
should do at times like this was just 
play along. So I played the game 
because I had to. After all , it was the 
only game in town, or so I thought 
then." 

Later on, Jenny finds that it is not the 
only game in town. 

Jenny's closest companions are her 
cat, Smokey, and her dog, Champ. It 
is Champ who introduces her to how 
deaf people cope with doorbells. One 
evening when Jenny is home alone, 
Champ begins to act strangely. He 
barks at Jenny, runs to the front door, 
them comes back and repeats the per¬ 
formance. Jenny finally realizes that he 
wants her to go to the door. When she 
looks through the door pane, she sees 
a boy, "dark haired" and in "faded 
jeans" wearing a T-shirt with the words, 
"Stop Noise Pollution! Use Sign 
Language" on the front. Jenny en¬ 
chanted, opens the door for him, and 
for a whole new way of life. 

Joe Benton, the young man at the 
door was born deaf and is the son of 
deaf parents. It is Joe who teaches Jen¬ 
ny that life is not over for her and that 
she can succeed in school and in a 
career if she tries. 

On his very first visit Joe tells Jenny 
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that she really must learn to sign, even 
though they have no trouble com¬ 
municating with each other through 
lip reading. When Jenny asks why, he 
points out that nobody can lip read 
everyone: "even a very good lip reader 
makes mistakes sometimes . . .sign, lip 
read, finger-spell, talk, write, use 
everything to communicate." 

Soon after they meet, Joe invites Jen¬ 
ny to go to a movie with him! Jenny 
can't believe that deaf people can en¬ 
joy movies, too, until she sees her first 
captioned film which is shown in an 
Episcopal Church. At the movie show¬ 
ing, Jenny is warmly welcomed by 
Joe's deaf parents and friends who all 
are patient with her signing, and help 
her learn more. Joe also introduces Jen¬ 
ny to visual devices used by deaf peo¬ 
ple, including TDDs, door light signals, 
and smoke alarms. 

Joe attends a public high school and 
encourages Jenny to return to high 
school classes. Joe explains to Jenny 
that although it is often difficult to fit 
in with large groups of classmates who 
can hear, it can be done. He is an ex¬ 
cellent lip reader himself, but many 
people have difficulty understanding his 
speech, as Jenny discovers when Joe 
attempts to talk to her mother. Jenny 
has to interpret for Joe and apologizes 
to him because her mother can't un¬ 
derstand him. Joe says he is used to this 
as most people have to get used to his 


speech before they can understand 
him. 

He asks Jenny what it is like to hear, 
"What is hearing?" Jenny can't answer 
him, she can only ask him how he 
would describe color to a blind person! 

The book ends with a sign/poem that 
Jenny has written for Joe called, 
"Unchained": 

No prison can hold us 
Though silence enfold us 
All, all can be told us 
Through these, sign and words. 

Sign and words mean Learning 
Sign and words mean Knowing 
Sign and words mean Touching 
Sign and words mean Sharing 
Sign and words are you and me 
Being free! 
and 

Free to be! 

This book is highly recommended 
for use in schools and classes for the 
deaf. This is a book about them, for 
them, which they can enjoy, discuss 
and learn from. It is hoped that this 
book will not only motivate deaf teens 
to read more, but also to write of their 
own experiences for possible publica¬ 
tion! ■ 

To order, send $10.95 plus $2.50 for 
postage and handling to: Publishing 
Division, National Association of the 
Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, 
MD 20910. 



Deaf Communications Institute 


AT DEAF COMMUNITY CENTER, BETHANY HILL, FRAMINGHAM, MA 01701 
VOICE: (617) 675-3617 TDD: (617) 875-0354 

HOW SOME SUBSCRIBERS USE DEAFNET 


Frank has many friends on DCI.DEAFNET. 

Fie is on a national committee and he must Keep in 
Touch with committee members several times every 
week in order to plan the annual conference. 



Frank checked his mailbox 17 times during 
September. His bill was $6.00. Frank saves 
at least $50 a month on his telephone bill. 


DEAFNET IS VERY CONVENIENT FOR COMMITTEE MEMBERS. 



November 1982 

Janet Adams, Pennsylvania 

Gail Agne, Indiana 

Debbie Ammerman, New Jersey 

Judith L. Armstrong, Michigan 

Carol Barda, Illinois 

Johanna Bateman, California 

James Bischoff, Michigan 

Jacquelyn Borden, California 

P. Boyes Braem, Esq., Switzland 

Carlton J. Brooks, North Carolina 

Kathleen Buer, North Dakota 

Mr. & Mrs. Andrew Chenevert, Connecticut 

Becky Clark, Tennessee 

Elizabeth P. Daspit, Pennsylvania 

Hope V. Davidson, Louisiana 

Marie C. Dolson, Oregon 

Dana Fredebaugh, Virgin Islands 

Carol Gerl, New Jersey 

Daniel B. Glisson, Jr., California 

William T. Graham, Illinois 

Timothy Green, New Hampshire 

Arlene Heine, Maryland 

Cindy Johns, Oregon 

Robert E. Johnson, Maryland 

Catherine Kettrick, Washington 

Leslie J. Kilton, Massachusetts 

Thomas J. Klagholz, Washington, D.C. 

Roslyn Koehler, Oregon 

Anita Largent, Florida 

Barbara LeClair, Massachusetts 

Mr. & Mrs. Alvin Left, Georgia 

Mr. & Mrs. Frank Legerat, Alaska 

N. C. Leimenstoll, Florida 

Michael H. Leister, Pennsylvania 

Marge Liberski, Wisconsin 

Sylvia Lindholm, Washington, D.C. 

William K. Loftus, New Jersey 
Daniel P. McDougall, Michigan 
Sharon J. Nelson, Minnesota 
Sally A. Newman, New York 
Thomas E. Nolan, Michigan 
Ephraim & Rose Ross, Michigan 
David J. Rustay, Texas 
Mary Elsie Sbaiti, North Carolina 
Teresa L. Soarr, Michigan 
Carol Stull, Kansas 
Inga Svec, California 
Kaye Wehinger, Texas 
Carol A. York, Texas 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

November 1982 

Central Regional Office of Calma Company, 
(B. J. Hansen's co-workers) 

Mrs. and Mrs. Frank Legerat 
Lawrence Newman 
James Morris Lowell 
Ted Beck 

Total Contributions $273.00 
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Foreign News 

Yerker Andersson 


Spain 

The Sixth National Congress of Educators of the Deaf, held 
in Zaragoza, last summer, invited Dr. Gilbert Delgado, Assis¬ 
tant Vice President for Academic Affairs at Gallaudet College, 
and Mr. Felix-Jesus Pinedo Peydro, President of the Spanish 
Association of the Deaf to speak. 

Mr. Felix-Jesus Penedo Peydro has released the publication 
of his second book Diccionario Mimico Espanol, a Sign 
Language dictionary of about 600 pages. The book was organ¬ 
ized and edited by Pinedo with help from Jesus Ayerra Blan¬ 
co. There is reason to believe that this dictionary will become 
a standard work on the Spanish Sign Language. To order, write 
to the Federacion Nacional De Sordos De Espana, Fuencarral 
58 2°, Madrid - 4, Spain. 

South Africa 

Dr. Hans Furth, a professor at Catholic University and an 
author of several important works on deafness, was invited to 
speak on communication and the social development of deaf 
persons in South Africa. &lent Messenger, Vol. 50, No. 4.) 

The South Africa National Council for the Deaf agreed to 
standardize Sign Language and organize a training program for 
interpreters. 

Hong Kong 

Deaf people in Hong Kong have organized an independent 
association called Hong Kong Mutual Assistance Society for 
the Deaf. The address is Room 2031, Yat House, Shun On Es¬ 
tate, Kwan Tong, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 

Austria 

The Austrian Association of the Deaf has acquired a six-floor 
building in Vienna. The President of Austria, Kirchschlager, gave 
the opening speech. The new address is Waldgasse 13-15. 
D0ves Tidskrift, No. 4, Feb. 8, 1982.) 

Did you know that one of the subway stations in Vienna 
is called "Deaf-mute Street"? A school for the deaf was estab¬ 
lished there but later moved. The city government decided to 
rename the street in honor of the school. 

Jamaica 

The Caribbean Christian Centre for the Deaf, Inc. opened 
a school in Knockpartick, Jamaica with 94 students enrolled. 
(Deaf News, Sept.-Nov. 1982.) 

Bulgaria 

The magazine, Richina, celebrated its 25th anniversary last 
December. Our warmest congratulations to Tichina. 

Australia 

Carolyn Brimley Norris, an ex-teacher from Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege and the author of several novels with deaf characters has 
announced that her new novel, A Breath of Paradise, published 
by Gallen Historical Romances, was released in June, 1982. 


The story is about a deaf couple and deaf children at a school 
for the deaf. 

New Zealand 

The annual general meeting of the NZAD re-elected Bruce 
McHattie President-and Daniel Beech Secretary/Treasurer. 

The New Zealand Deaf News (Vol. 18, No. 3) expressed its 
great disappointment that New Zealand was not selected to 
host the next World Games of the Deaf. It hopes to bid again 
in 1985. New Zealand plans to get more countries in Asia- 
Oceania into the CISS. 

France 

Dr. Bernard Mottez, a French sociologist specializing in deaf¬ 
ness, has published a new book, La Surdite Dans La Vie De 
Tous Les Jours (Everyday Life Among Deaf People). Mottez has 
adopted Erwing Goffman's perspective to analyze the every¬ 
day life of deaf people. Social and behavioral scientists are urg¬ 
ed to read this book as our view of deafness is rather highly 
biased by American values. Write to Dr. Bernard Mottez, 
C.T.N.E.R.H.I., 27 quai de la Tournelle, 75005 Paris, France. 

Christian Mas, a hearing teacher at the Toulouse School for 
the Deaf and a fervent supporter of Sign Language, wrote to 
President Mitterrand, offering to interpret his speech for the deaf 
when he was to visit Toulouse. The President sent him a per¬ 
sonal reply accepting the offer, and his speech was well re¬ 
ceived by the Deaf Community. Mr. Mas heads the newly 
founded association "Two Languages for One Education" a 
pressure group to get Sign Language legally accepted in all 
schools for the deaf. (Taken from The Deaf Canadian, Vol. 7, 
No. 424 and reported first in The British Deaf News.) 

Czechoslavakia 

The 7th International Theater of the Deaf Festival, held last 
year was a successful event. It is regrettable that our American 
theaters were unable to or failed to participate in this impor¬ 
tant event. Eight countries sent their theater ensembles to Brno. 

Ireland 

The Irish magazine, Contact (Vol. 2, No. 6), asserts that the 
IYDP has helped deaf people in the following ways: deaf aware 
ness, establishing an institute of interpreters, providing minibus 
transport for isolated deaf persons, appointing a contact per¬ 
son in the Department of Telecommunication to maintain con¬ 
tact with the NAD, and removed restrictions from car 
insurance. 

Contact also reports that there are five deaf Catholic priests 
in the world. They are Vincente Burnier of Brazil, Augustin 
Yanes Valer of Spain, Cyril Axelrod of South Africa and Thomas 
Coughlin and Joseph Bruce, both of the U.S. According to this 
magazine, five other deaf persons are studying for the priest¬ 
hood. 

Sweden 

HEPHATA, the oldest sports club of the deaf in the world, 
celebrated its 90th anniversary by arranging an international 
bowling event. Two bowlers from the U.S. (Marchione and 
Pruitt), four each from France and Denmark, five from Nor- 
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Yes it's accurate, sleek and slim, attractively designed, light weight and portable, 
has LED display, wider new paper print out and 1140 character memory all built- 
in! 


Contact the sales office nearest to you: 


Sound Barrier, Inc. 
401-417 Fayette Avenue 
Springfield, Illinois 62704 
(217) 753-2505 


Hear-Tech, Inc. 

633 North East 167th Street Suite 417 
North Miami Beach, Florida 33162 
(305) 651-2994 





way and 20 from Finland participated in this event. During the 
event many deaf bowlers discussed their alternatives: to create 
a bowling section with the CISS or to form an independent 
federation. They agreed to postpone their plans until the CISS 
has made a decision on the creation of a bowling section. 

The Manilla school for the deaf offers a course in American 
Sign Language for children. Leif Sandbert, Gallaudet college 
77, teaches this course. He believes that the use of ASL 
facilitates chidren's learning English. 

Osvald Dahlgren, a long-time leading figure in the Swedish 
and international deaf world, received 500 Swedish Kroner 
(about $1,000.00) from an insurance company. He also got 
another award from the Swedish sports magazine for the deaf, 
Dov Sport. He was a board member of the Swedish Sports 
Association of the Deaf, SDI, and CISS for many years. Despite 
his age (71), he is till active in sports and other areas. 

Switzerland 

The eighth leadership training course was arranged for 24 
deaf persons. It aimed to train deaf people to lead clubs for 
the deaf or sports clubs of the deaf. (Gehorlosen-Zeitung, Vol. 
76, No. 18.) 

Canada 

A pilot project, university-level Sign Language interpreter 
training program, will be managed by the University of Ottawa. 
Dr. Roda P. Roberts, director of the School of Translators and 
Interpreters, will be responsible for this project. 

The June-July issue (Vol. 7, No. 6-7) of The Deaf Canadian 
contains an article about mainstreaming. Under its title "Been 
There" there is a subtitle: "Deaf Cultural Genocide Through 
Mainstreaming." The article author, Vincent Kennedy, proposes 
that "mainstreaming or integration is a disguise for the 
systematic destruction of deaf culture." 

Bertha Curtis, born deaf, received an honorary doctorate 
from the Atlantic School of Theology in Halifax, Canada. She 
works as a religious worker in the New Brunswick area. 

Denmark 

Denmark is following the international trend by establishing 
an organization for Sign Language interpreters. The new Danish 
organization aims to protect interpreters and to cooperate with 
the Danish Association of the Deaf, LF. The address is Bente 
Petersen, President, Tolkeforeningen, Generatorvej 2A, 2730 
Herlev, Denmark. 

"How Can a Deaf Child Acquire a Cultural Identity?" a report 
by two Swedish researchers, Gunilla Wagstron-Lundgvist and 
Lolo Danielsson (both deaf), has been summarized in 
Dfivebladet (Vol. 92, No. 10, pp 20-23). The article is an at¬ 
tempt to give practical advice about the socialization of deaf 
children. 

Mr. Knud S0ndergaard, CISS general secretary, was granted 
a lifetime honorary membership to the Danish Athletic Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf. This event was one of the highlights of its 
60th anniversary. Ole Artman received honorary mention. 
Another highlight was the world championships in bicycling: 
six countries participated and Finn Johansen, Denmark, won 
first place. 

The Danish Association of the Deaf sent an appeal for cap¬ 
tioning on television with 2,500 signature to Denmark's Radio , 
a government agency for radio and television. Other organiza¬ 
tions in the area of hearing impairment joined this appeal, it 
worked! The Danish president, Knud S0ndergaard, asked deaf 


viewers to write a letter of gratitude to the Danish agency for 
radio and television. 

America 

The Directing Council of the Inter-American Children's In¬ 
stitute now has an official understanding with Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. This agreement means that Gallaudet College will 
cooperate with the Institute in the future. 

Norway 

The printing shop owned by the Norwegian Association of 
the Deaf has a surplus at the end of 1981. Twenty-eight per¬ 
sons were employed, twenty-two are deaf. 

Finland 

Finland joins Sweden by distributing TDDs to deaf persons 
without charge. These TDDs are Swedish-made (Kuurojen 
Lehti, Vol. 87, No. 18, p. 21.) 

The Finnish Association of the Deaf is interested in organiz¬ 
ing the Xth World congress for the WFD in 1987. 

The University of Helsinki has agreed to include Sign 
Language in its linguistic research. Prof. Fred Karlsson and Terhi 
Rissanen are responsible for Sign Language research. ( Kuuro¬ 
jen Lehti , Vol. 87, no. 19.) 

CISS 

The Mexican Athletic Association of the Deaf failed to pay 
for its room and board during the World Games for the Deaf 
in Cologne. It might be excluded from all international events 
unless they clear their debt. 

The Czechoslovakian deaf people have complained that they 
never receive any information about international events. As 
their organization is a part of the Czechslovakian Federation 
for Disabled People, it has apparently been difficult for the 
federation to function as a clearing house for all organizations. 

Argentina now has three Athletic Associations of the Deaf. 
CISS does not know which of these associations represents 
Argentina. 

Cuba, Ecuador, Hong Kong and Morocco want to join CISS. 
Anyone wishing to subscribe to the CISS Bulletin may send 
$10.00 to Knud S0ndergaard, General Secretary, CISS, Langavej 
41, 2650 Hvidore, Denmark. 

Deaf Day - September 24-27, 1982 
In Switzerland, information, exhibitions and panel discussion 
were organized for the benefit of hearing people. 

In West Germany deaf people had a demonstration in Hes¬ 
sen on September 25. Their demands for captioned television 
programs were similar to that of deaf people in the U.S. 

Sports Results_ 

Scandinavian Ski Championships 
Cross-country skiing women 
5 KM 

1. Raija Ranta-Knuutila, Finland 

2. Ingrid Stordale, Norway 

3. Anne Marit Karlsen, Norway 

Cross-country skiing 
75 KM 

1. Jukka Ala - Marttila, Finland 

2. Timo Karvonen, Finland 

3. Kauko Hokka, Finland 

Relay 3x5 KM women 

1. Norway 

2. Finland 

3. Sweden 


70 KM 

1. Ingrid Stordale, Norway 

2. Anne Marit Karlsen, Norway 

3. Elin Myhre, Norway 


30 KM 

1. Sven-Ake Norberg, Sweden 

2. Lennart joelsson, Sweden 

3. jan Modig, Sweden 

Relay 3 x 10 KM men 

1. Finland 

2. Sweden 

3. Finland 
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European championship in Volleyball 
Women Men 

1. USSR 1. Finland 

2. Denmark 2. USSR 

3. West Germany 3. Bulgaria 

4. Holland 4. Sweden 

5. Sweden 5. West Germany 

6. Holland 


Scandinavian Championship in Table Tennis 

Women Men 

Sweden - Denmark 3-2 Denmark - Sweden 5-4 

Norway - Sweden 0-5 
Norway - Denmark 0-5 

Bowling 

New Zealand - Australia 52-29 

Orienteering 

The Australian Athletic Association of the Deaf has found 
orienteering listed as an activity among deaf people in six 
countries: Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, Hungary, Norway and 
Sweden. About 700 deaf males and 150 females participate 
in orienteering. Orienteering is a kind of cross country run 
using a compass. (Dov Sport, Vol. 18, No. 8). ■ 


To Join the NAD _ 

Call: (301) 587-1788 

or Write To: The National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 


The Department of Sign Communication in the Gallaudet 
College School of Communication is seeking an Instructor 
to teach Sign Language primarily in the newly formed 
School of Preparatory Studies which will be housed at the 
Northwest Campus. The position involves training Prep 
students in Sign Communication which includes: 

• Teaching the Simultaneous Method of Communication 

• Teaching American Sign Language 

• Adapting Curriculum in Sign Language to specific groups 
and levels. 

Qualifications: 

• Master's degree in related field (such as, communication, 
education, linguistics, etc.) 

•At least two years of experience in teaching sign 
language in formal programs. 

• Certification from S.I.G.N. preferred. 

Salary and Rank: 

Commensurate with education and related experience. 

Deadline for applications: 

March 15, 1983 
Position Available: 

August 1983 (Orientation to Gallaudet College takes 
place during an 8-week summer session prior to the 
opening of school.) 

Send letter of application and resume to: 

Dr. Lottie L. Riekehof 
Chairman 

Department of Sign Communication 

Gallaudet College 

800 Florida Avenue, N.E. 

Washington, DC 20002 


Call for papers & suggestions 

Cognition, Education, & Deafness 

An International Symposium 
at 

Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 

Spring, 1984 


Papers will be printed and distributed to participants prior to the symposium. 
1 or 2 page summaries will be carefully considered if received by March, 1983 

by 

David S. Martin & Clarence M. Williams 
Department of Education 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
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TAKE A GOOD LOOK 

AT TWO SUPERPHONE PRODUCTS 

Last year Ultratec, Inc. produced the versatile TDD called 
“SUPERPHONE” which has features such as: 



• memory 

• phone ringer 

• computer modem 

• optional - 

touch-tone receiver 
voice output system 
auto-answering system 


$ 495.00* 

plus shipping 


This year, the same manufacturer, Ultratec, Inc. is coming out with a 
new TDD called the “MINKOM” and is dropping the price down to a 
new low!! 



• small and portable 

• very light weight - only 1.5 lbs!! 

• same display as SUPERPHONE 


only $ 229.00* 


plus shipping 


* Both products have one year warranty 
AVAILABLE NOW 

FILL OUT ORDER FORM NOW!! 


POTOMAC TELECOM, INC. 

8400 Jeb Stuart Road, Rockville, Maryland 20854 
TDD: (301) 762-4845 VOICE: (301) 762-4005 

□ Superphone ... $ 495.00 plus $ 10.00 for shipping 

□ Minicom ... $ 229.00 plus $ 5.00 for shipping 


I want to order: 


Street Address_ 

City, State, Zip_ 

Payment Method: (Check one) 
n Cashier’s Check 
□ VISA 

Card No_ 

□ Send More Information 


□ Money Order 

□ Mastercard 


Exp. Date. 






POSITION ANNOUNCEMENT 

DEAN, SCHOOL OF PREPARATORY STUDIES 

Gallaudet College is a fully accredited, multi-purpose institution of higher education serving the needs of the hearing im¬ 
paired. Most undergraduate students must complete an academic year program of study which emphasizes English and 
Mathematics. This long-established program has been reorganized and will be administered through the School of Prepara¬ 
tory Studies which is located on the Northwest Campus of Gallaudet College, located on a separate campus. 

The Dean is responsible for administration, supervision, and leadership in the School of Preparatory Studies (SPS). As the 
chief executive officer of the SPS and the Northwest Campus, the Dean assumes responsibility for the execution of poli¬ 
cies, regulations, and professional matters within the unit. The Dean will have substantial contact with students, faculty, 
and departments and will work with the other Deans and faculty committees that are active recommending academic 
policies. In addition, the Dean will serve as an ex-officio member of the Gallaudet College Northwest Campus Community 
Relations Council. The Dean must be qualified to teach at least one course a year within Gallaudet College. The position 
will report directly to the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 

Applicants should possess an earned doctorate from an accredited institution, evidence of academic leadership, and proven 
teaching skill. Experience and enthusiastic commitment to undergraduate academic programs of educationally disadvantaged 
groups is required. Applicants should demonstrate the ability to provide insightful leadership and direction to both 
undergraduate and graduate programs. 

The ability to converse in sign language or the willingness to learn is required. Persons who are hearing impaired or possess 
sign language skills are especially encouraged to apply. Salary is highly competitive; rank in an academic department is 
negotiable. This position is available on February 1, 1983, or as soon as possible thereafter in the Spring of 1983. 

Applications should include a letter of interest, vita, and the names of three references. The deadline for the receipt of ap¬ 
plications is January 7, 1983. All material should be directed to: 

Ms. Deborah Myers 

Secretary, Search Committee (DEAN, SPS) 

Office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Gallaudet College, Kendall Green 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Gallaudet College is an Equal Opportunity Employer/Educational Institution 





nffPigi 


pentng a whole new world 
through communications. 


The SUPERPHONE of- 

fers: • Baudot and jHHv 

ASCII (originate) 

codes built-in. _ 

• 1,024 character 
memory • Built-in 

ring signaller. ||| 

• Printer jacks (for 

optional printer). % 

• Full-sized 4-level 
keyboard. • 32-charac- 
ter blue-green display. 

• Sensitivity control for ^I 

long or con- 

• Emergency bat- 
tery supply with built-in 

charger. • Compatible with all TTY/TDDs ... and with personal computers. 

• Automatic "send” for emergency or long distance. Plus many optional features. 


TDD 


Product _ 

Superphone 

Minicom 

Microline 80 printer 
Carrying case (Hard cover)* 
Tote bag* 


$505.00 
$234.00 
$450.00 
$ 69.00 
$ 25.00 
TOTAL 


Chaney Super-TDD also 
offers a complete line of vi¬ 
sual alerting devices. For 
ore information on these 
any other products, write 
or call Chaney Super-TDD: 
TTY: (214) 234-3307 
VOICE: (214) 239-1818 

The MINICOM offers: • Low 
cost. • Full portability. • AC or 
battery power. • Full-size, 
easy-touch keyboard. 
• Bright, 20-character blue- 
green display. 

Both models come with a 
1-year limited warranty. 


*For use with Superphone only. Add $5.00 to above prices when ordering items 
individually. Quantity discounts available. Call for information. 


To order, fill out coupon and mail to: 

Chaney Super-TDD 
1202 Seminole 
Richardson, TX 75080 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_State_ 

Visa or MasterCard No_ 

Signature_Exp. Date. 








1982 Deaf Prep Sports Wrap-Up 



by Art Kruger 



Illinois Stars — Kevin Smith (24) and Jeff Brown (50) were the main reasons why Illinois defeated a 
very good Indiana five in the final of the CSSD deaf prep cagefest. Nearly all coaches at this tourney 
agreed that Smith was the MVP of the 28th meet. Both helped /SD post another winning season, 18-7, 
and a share of the Western Area Conference title, the first league champsionship since 1955-56. Smith 
and Brown were also track and field stars, as both were national deaf prep champions, Smith in the 400 
meters, and Brown in high jump. 


Basketball 

Brattleboro, Vermont was the scene 
of an historic occasion for the Lions of 
the West Virginia School for the Deaf 
at Romney, where for the first time in 
the school’s history, they walked off 
with the championship at the 22nd edi¬ 
tion of the Division II Eastern Schools 
for the Deaf Tournament. After being 
the bridesmaid last year, and at other 
times in the past, the Lions, tutored 
by Gallaudet College grad and former 
Deaf Olympic track gold medalist, 
Stan Mals, finally put it together and 
brought home all the marbles. 

West Virginia was 7-11 for the year, 
but the Lions beat West Virginia twice, 
53-49 and 70-677 during the regular 
season. Virginia, by the way, placed 
fourth in the 11-team Mason-Dixon 
tourney. Mill Neck, runner-up in Di¬ 
vision II, had a .500 season at 11 -11. 

On the girls’ side of Division II ac¬ 
tion, Rhode Island posted its fifth 
straight winning season with a very im¬ 
pressive 21-8 mark, and easily repeated 
as champion of the 6th annual meet 
held at Rochester, N.Y. 

During those five years, the RISD 
Lady Roosters have won 83 and lost 
30. This was the last year for Coach 
Gerry Dandeneau; he’s retiring for a 
few years. After seven years of coach¬ 
ing, he wants to devote more time to 
his own children. His seven year rec¬ 
ord is 90 wins and 46 losses. 

St. Mary’s was the only other Divi¬ 
sion 11 club with a winning slate at 13- 
4. The Lady Saints from Buffalo, N.Y. 
were third in the tournament. 

We were happy to attend the 50th 
annual Eastern deaf prep basketball 
tournament for boys, held at West 
Trenton, N. J., the home of the Marie 
H. Katzenbach School for the Deaf, 
because we were present at the first 
tourney held in 1927, at the then new 
school. The tournament has been held 
every year since, except for the year 
1928 when there were no gym facili¬ 
ties available, and the “war years”, 
1943-47. 

New Jersey and Maryland were fi¬ 
nalists at the first ESDAA meet with 
New Jersey winning. Both schools were 


also finalists at the 50th edition, but 
this time Maryland won. 

The tourney, now known as Division 
I, had to be one of the better ones of 
recent years. Coach Dean Buck and 
the Maryland School Orioles were for¬ 
tunate to capture the honors in that 
one, and their first back-to-back cham¬ 
pionships has to be a special thrill for 
them. Coach Buck has stepped down 
as mentor of the MSD five. He plans 
to further his education. Who knows, 
this may be the shortest retirement in 
history, but a necessary move at this 
point in time. 

Maryland beat Division II cham¬ 
pion, West Virginia, twice during the 
regular- season, 67-55 and 49-47, and 
also for the third time in their final 
game of the year to settle the Eastern 
deaf prep championship, 64-58. Mary¬ 
land, by the way, had the best mark 
among the deaf prep clubs in the East 
with a fine 15-4 record. St. Mary’s, 
third place in Division I, was 12-11. 


New Jersey, the runner-up in the tour¬ 
ney, ended the season with a 10-14 
slate. 

The biggest shocker of the year in 
deaf prep boys’ basketball came in the 
opening round of the Eastern Division 
I tournament when the New Jersey 
colts defeated top seeded Model Sec¬ 
ondary School for the Deaf, with a 
30-foot shot by Jim Bingham at the 
buzzer. MSSD had an 11 -11 slate. 

MSSD and Pennsylvania were the 
only schools having winning records 
among Eastern Division I girls’ clubs 
with 12-6 and 18-8 marks respectively. 
MSSD and Pennsylvania were 1-2 in 
this 6th division tournament held at 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 

The 28th annual Central States 
School for the Deaf basketball tour¬ 
nament, hosted by the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf at Delavan, set 
another first for itself. Begun in 1925, 
it is the oldest tournament, and this 
year’s effort made it the largest. There 
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most used 
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NATIONAL DEAF PREP GIRLS’ TEAM OF THE YEAR AND PROUD OF IT - The Lady Trojansofthe Minnesota School for the Deaf were CHAMPS 
of the CSSD, Centennial Conference and State District 13-A, and logged an impressive 18-2 ledger. Pictured on bottom row (left to right) are: Coach Ron 
Mitchell, Vat Linzie, Ann Mickelson, Angelia Kuehn, Lana Cook, Brenda Cook, and Dawn Ellis. Top Row: Manager Carla Hansen, Amy Hi/e, Annette 
Nolte, Tawn Bjorn son, Helen Huncha, Vickie Spike and Michele Heise. 


was a total of 280 participants repre¬ 
senting eight schools and 16 teams. It 
was also the first time there were full 
eight team complements in both the 
boys’ and girls’ brackets. 

The Illinois boys and the Minnesota 
girls were the number one seeds going 
into the tournament. They both lived 
up to their billing, reclaimingtheCSSD 
crowns. 

This tournament was one of the 
most exciting title games that we have 
ever watched, with Illinois winning over 
Indiana by just two points. The Illinois 
boys won the championship on a 
strong offense against stingy defense. 
It was Illinois’ third consecutive CSSD 
title, and also its seventh in the last 
eight years. 

Minnesota had one of the strongest 
girls’ teams in the country as the MSD 
Trojans defeated a good Kansas quintet 
in the finals. Illinois, Indiana and Wis¬ 
consin finished 1-2-3 in this tourney, 
and were the only clubs in the whole 
central states and the midwest to end 
the season on a winning note, turning 
in 18-7, 15-7, and 12-7 respectively. 
On the girls’ side of the CSSD show, 
Minnesota and Kansas finished the 
season with sparkling 18-2 and 17-4 
records respectively. 


The Illinois Tigers were far and 
away enjoying the best record among 
deaf prep schools in the country over 
the past eight basketball seasons for a 
combined 133-66 record under the di¬ 
rection of Mike Moore. 

The MSD Lady Trojans, sporting the 
best overall mark among deaf prep 
schools in the country, were rated the 
“Team of the Year’’. The team, con¬ 
sisting of two juniors including 5-11 
superstar Angelia Kuehn, and three 
ninth graders as starters, won its Cen¬ 
tennial Conference title ending up with 
a 9-1 slate which was a first for girls 
basketball at MSD. It also captured the 
District 13A championship with a 
36 victory over stubborn Belle Plaine 
High, also a first in the history of MSD 
girl’s basketball. Before reaching the fi¬ 
nals, the MSD cagers beat a very good 
Montgomery High team, 58-57, and La 
Center High in the semi-finals, 42-40. 
The Lady Trojans then advanced to the 
Region 4A semi-finals only to be elim¬ 
inated in the first game to Henderson 
High, 44-70. 

Despite the icy winter storm of Jan¬ 
uary 1982, otherwise known as the 
“Siberian Express”, we managed to 
attend the 5th annual Mason-Dixon 
basketball tournament for girls held 



NATIONAL DEAF PREP GIRLS BASKETBALL 
PLAYER OF THE YEAR - the incomparable 
Sara Wummer of Pennsylvania. Here she directs 
the action on the court — direction that led her 
school to a highly successful four year overall 
mark of 73 wins and 1 7 losses. Sara is the first 
deaf girl prepster to go over the 2,000 career scor¬ 
ing mark. Sara is now a student at GaUaudet Col¬ 
lege. 

at Baton Rouge, La., hosted by Super¬ 
intendent Harvey Corson and the Louis¬ 
iana School for the Deaf. Because of 
the freak weather, Tennessee and Ala¬ 
bama were not represented at this 
tourney. 

We were supposed to attend the 11 - 
team Mason-Dixon meet for boys at 
Jackson,Mississippi, the following week 
end, but we couldn’t make it due to 
that unusual weather. We really missed 
it because it was a fantastic tournament. 

It was interesting to note that the 
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same three schools placed 1 -2-3 in both 
boys’ and girls’ tourneys. Eastern 
North Carolina, Kentucky and Georgia 
were 1-2-3 respectively in the girls’ 
meet, while Georgia, Kentucky and 
Eastern North Carolina finished 1-2-3 
in the boys’ show. 

James Lamm’s Eastern North Caro¬ 
lina’s squad paced by star performer 5-8 
Sheila Silver, proved to have the classi¬ 
est girls’ team of the tournament. Silver 
led the team to the area’s best season 
at 20-5. Runner-up Kentucky was 10- 
17 for the year. 

Despite tough close game losses in 
M-D action, the Virginia Lady Cardi¬ 
nals really jelled after the M-D play, 
when they returned home to win 9 of 
the remaining 12 games on their sched¬ 
ule, including the first ever Roanoke 
Valley Invitational Women’s Basketball 
Tournament. “This was the first time 
that the girls have ever won a piece of 
hardware as a team,” said proud VSD 
Coach Jeff Lawson, who is the son of 
deaf parents. “What a tremendous way 
to end the season. We are 12-7 and that 
is the best current record in the history 
of the school.” 

Florida girls won one tough game 
and lost two tough contests at the M- 
D play, and finished fourth which was 


pretty good for a freshman and sopho¬ 
more oriented team. The FSD Lady 
Dragons, tutored by Johnny Samuels, 
a Gallaudet grad and two-time Deaf 
Olympian shot putter, finished strong 
to post an impressive 17-8 season. 

Defending Champion North Caro¬ 
lina was upset by Kentucky in the op¬ 
ening round of the M-D action, and 
after taking fifth place, the Lady Bears, 
still posted a winning season finishing 
the year at 15-10. 

It is unusual for any high school sea¬ 
son to begin with a new team. It is even 
more unusual for the new team to be 
comprised of students who have never 
played the game. Yet, that is what Ten¬ 
nessee School for the Deaf coach Dick 
Hancock faced when the Lady Vikings 
took on District 4-A opponents this 
year. 

Two seasons ago, when Title IX 
was still a new idea and females all ov¬ 
er the country were getting a chance 
to compete in any sport with the fed¬ 
eral government providing the muscle, 
TSD was told to re-start the girls’ bas¬ 
ketball team it terminated in 1968. 

TSD has an interesting history. From 
1941 to 1944 and again in 1946, the 
girls’ team, then known as Valkyries, 
won the district championship. That 



THEY ARE THE MOST VALUABLE PLAY¬ 
ERS - Wendy Calhoun (left) of Riverside at 
California Classic, and Sheila Silver of Eastern 
North Carolina at Mason-Dixon. Calhoun is now 
at Gallaudet College, while Silver has one more 
season to play at ENCSD at Wilson. 

was when they played three on three 
basketball. Each team in high school 
and college in past years had six play¬ 
ers, three on offense and three on de¬ 
fense. The players could not cross 
the center line. Now they play five on 
five basketball with all five girls play¬ 
ing at both ends of the court giving all 
team members an opportunity to score 
as well as play defense. 

But Hancock was starting from 
scratch. For two years, he’d signed up 
his players and they worked out dili¬ 
gently, even playing some recreation 
league games, but no regular prep con¬ 
tests. They persevered, trying to learn 
why it is short people must learn to 
dribble and tall people must learn to 
shoot. 

“We may never win a game,” was 
the message from the coach, “but we 
will enjoy it.” He’s happily wrong on 
that account. TSD notched its first 
win in 13 years when the Lady Vikings 
trimmed Harrison-Chilhowee High in 
their opening game of the season, 34- 
31. The TSD girls finished the season 
with 4 wins and 15 losses. They split 
50-42, and winning the second game, 
43-34. They lost twice to Kentucky, 
40-41 and 37-47. Twooftheir15 loss¬ 
es were forfeits at the Mason-Dixon 
tournament as they could not go be¬ 
cause of bad weather. 

Illinois girls also played basketball 
for the first time this year, but they 
played only three games which were at 
the CSSD Deaf Prep Basketball tourna¬ 
ment. This fledgling team, however, 
did well in this meet as they won two 
games and lost one to place fifth in the 
8-team field. Steve Tavender, associate 
dean and girls’ basketball coach, said 
the school has not yet been able to im¬ 
plement a full girls’ basketball program, 
but they will wait and see how things 
progress in the future. The ISD girls 
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Assistant Dean: Division of General Education 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
National Technical Institute for the 


le Deaf 


Responsibilities: The Assistant Dean serves as the chief academic 
administrator for the Division of General Education at the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. This Division currently includes four 
subdivisions: Human Development, General Education, Performing Arts 
and the Department of Support Services Training. Responsibilities 
include planning, organizing, staffing and directing the efforts of 65 full¬ 
time faculty and staff in meeting the general education needs of deaf 
students enrolled in the Colleges of NTID and Liberal Arts. He/she will 
report directly to the Dean regarding academic programs, personnel, 
budgets and evaluations. 

Qualifications: The successful applicant for this position should have 
demonstrated proficiency as an academic administrator in higher 
education, a record of successful teaching at the college level, 
experience with general education programming, an earned doctorate 
and knowledge of manual communication and deafness or a willingness 
to learn. Salary and rank are commensurate with experience and 
qualifications. 

Send letter of application, resume and three letters of recommendations 
by March 15, 1983, to: 

P R.M. Toscano, Search Committee 

Rochester Institute of Technology - 06/2240 
One Lomb Memorial Drive 
Rochester, New York 14623 

An Equal Opportunity, Affirmative Action Employer 
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will be participating in theCSSD meet 
to be held next at the Illinois school. 
Also, they will be accompanying the 
boys’ teams for games against Arkan¬ 
sas, Missouri and Ohio. As far as we 
know, Iowa girls are the only deaf prep 
club that are playing three on three 
basketball. 

Georgia had an even 11-11 season. 
Alabama, fifth place in the M-D tour¬ 
ney, was the only club in this area hav¬ 
ing a winning season, a 14-13 effort. 
South Carolina, too, was 11-11. Ken¬ 
tucky, the M-D runner-up completed 
the season with a 13-15 mark. 

In the 6th annual California Classic 
held at Riverside, 6-8 junior, Ken An¬ 
derson, scored 26 points including three 
slam ducks and the junior-studded Ida¬ 
ho Redskins finally copped the title, 
defeating taller Fremont in the finals. 

Idaho, by the way, sported the best 
overall record, 17-5, among deaf prep 
clubs in the nation, and was rated 
“Team of the Year.” It was the only 
team in the whole Farwest region to 
post a winning slate. The ISD Redskins, 
coached by William Cruscial, nailed 
down the Northside Conference Cham¬ 
pionship, and was the top District A-4 
club with a 17-3 mark. However, in 



NA TIONAL DEAF PREP BOVS' TEAM OF THE YEAR - The Redskins of the Idaho School for the 
Deaf at Gooding proved that they were the class of the California Classic of J982, and sported the best 
overall record of 17 wins and 5 losses. The players are from left to right: Standing — Assistant Coach 
Curt Swank, Glenn Woolsey (22), Barry Jensen (24), Jonas "Sonny" Cabbage (33), Ken Anderson (40), 
Robert Portenier (44) Ray Harris (42), Sam Wilding (32), Head Coach Bill Cruscial. Front row — Tony 
Park (60), Russell Gallup (30), Sam Weber (10), Rick Pennington (20), John Rhoades (12), Bryan Gar¬ 
ner (Manager). 



7202 Buchanan Street 

Landover Hills. Maryland 20784-2299 

Voice or TTY (301) 577-8057 


Merrick Campgroun 








v*, 'My 


Sponsored by the 
Lions Clubs in Maryland 


A 4-Week Residential 
Total Communication, Recreational 
Camp for Hearing-Impaired Children 6 to 16 
Located in Nanjemoy, Charles County, Maryland. 

One to Four Week Sessions from 
July 3rd - July 30, 1983 


For Camper or Staff Applications or Information 
Contact the Camp Director at 
the above address 
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LET YOUR FINGERS 
DO THE TALKING... 


WITH OUR LATEST TTY’s! 



MINI-PHONE 

Full 4-Row Keyboard 

16 Character Display and 
Memory. 

Call Status Light. 
Printer/Tape Recorder Jack 
Battery Powered 

Options: Hard Copy Printer 
\ with Automatic 

. \ Answering Maching 


POCKET PHONE II 

16 Character Display and 
Memory. 

Compact Size - 7 3 /4" x 4 V 2 " x 


C-PHONE 1A 


1 w 

Lightweight. . . Only 16 
Ounces. 

Call Status Light. 
Battery Powered. 
Options: Carrying Case. 



• C-Phone is owned and operated by the hearing impaired. 


1700 Character CRT Display. 

Full 4-Row Keyboard. 

1600 Character Prepared Message Mode. 
Printer/Tape Recorder Jack. 

Built-in Ring Signaller. 

Options: Hard Copy Printer with Automatic 
Answering Machine. 


To order C-Phone units fill out the coupon and mail to address below.* 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

D C-Phone1A 
□ Mini Phone 
O Pocket Phone II 
_ Carrying Case for 
LJ Pocket Phone II 


$850.00 plus $25.00 Shp. 
$350.00 plus $10.00 Shp. 
$195.00 plus $7.50 Shp. 

$9.95 


□ Total Amount of Order $ _ 

□ Payment Enclosed 

□ C.O.D. (Add $5.00 for C O D. orders) 

□ Master Card □ Visa 

Account Number_ 

Expiration Date _ 

— Missouri residents add sales tax — 


C PHONE 


• ••••• 
••••••• 


C-PHONE, INC. 

553 Wolfner Drive 
Fenton, MO 63026 

( 314 ) 343-5883 

(Voice & TTY) 


Please allow 3 weeks for delivery. 












the first game of the district tourna¬ 
ment, with three minutes remaining in 
the third quarter, and ISD holding a 
34-16 lead, Ken Anderson sprained his 
ankle and left the game to return for 
only four seconds in the final period. 
The Idaho school’s leading scorer’s ab¬ 
sence provided the crack which Camas 
County High exploited, and the Mash¬ 
ers beat the Redskins in overtime, 45- 
44. Without Anderson, the Redskins 
naturally lost the second game in this 
meet and were eliminated from the 
state tournament. Tough, isn’t it? 

In the girls’ tournament of the Cal¬ 
ifornia Classic, Riverside, paced by 5-10 
Wendy Calhoun, finally won this meet, 
defeating much-improved Oregon in 
the finals. Both finalists were the only 
clubs in the Farwest to finish the 1981 - 
1982 campaign with winning records 
of 12-5 and 12-7 respectively. 

Although a few schools haven’t yet 
sent in their final statistics for the 1981 - 
1982 basketball season, it appeared 
that only 11 deaf prep cagers, both 
boys and girls, ended up with scoring 
averages of 20 points or more. 

The elite boys’ group was headed 



CHAMPIONS AT LAST — After countless years of trying, the Lions of West Virginia School for the 
Deaf finally won a deaf prep basketball tournament, that of Eastern Division II. Pictured in front row 
(left to right) are: Jeff Holliday (statistician), Tony Hoyt (14), Mark Day (22), Phillip Hensley (12), 
Doyl Workman (10), Steven Barker (manager). Back row: Stan Mats (head coach), Rassie Murray 
(24), Charles Tibbs, John Gray (34), Ivan Coon (44), Darryl Perry (42), Mike Nelson, Todd Stocking 
(manager). Mark Day was judged the “Most Valuable Player " of the tournament, and captured the 
Potomac Valley Conference Division II scoring championship for the 1981 -82 basketball season, turn¬ 
ing in a 20-point average for his team in the league. 


This year 

we've got it all! 


at the 1983 Expo 


THE 1983 EXPO 

Hundreds of Exhibitors will fill the Exposi¬ 
tion floor with the very latest in products 
and services for disabled persons and 
health care professionals. IT IS FOUR DAYS 
for you to see, try and buy from the industry 
leaders...including new products and foreign 
innovations. Enjoy the live entertainment, 
art exhibit and cefebrities as we celebrate 
our 5th annual Expo...all included in your 
...FREE ADMISSION. 

international 



Abilities 

unlimitecl 


THE JOB FAIR 

for the handicapped provides you 
with a unique opportunity to meet 
face to face with prospective em¬ 
ployers who will be there specifically 
to interview and hire disabled per¬ 
sons with all levels of skills and edu¬ 
cational background. The list of em¬ 
ployers is long and impressive, in¬ 
cluding large corporations, small 
businesses and governmental agen¬ 
cies. You can’t afford to miss the Job 
Fair (it’s free!)...TWO DAYS ONLY... 
April 21st & 22nd. 


April 21-24,1983, 
at the Anaheim 
Convention Center 


SEMINARS 

are produced by a coalition of outstanding 
rehabilitation facilities coordinated by the 
Dayle McIntosh Center and the Daniel Free¬ 
man Hospital. The series covers issues 
relevant to the disabled individual as well as 
an extensive program meeting CEO require¬ 
ments for the health care, medical and re¬ 
habilitation professionals. Register early to 
reserve yourself a spot...these seminars 
are available at a nominal cost, and they fill 
up fast. 

THAT’S NOT ALL.This year the Expo is 

being held at the Anaheim Convention 
Center and that means you’ll be close to 
concurrent conventions as well as Disney¬ 
land, Knotts Berry Farm and many other at¬ 
tractions in the area. 

SEE IT ALL!...at Expo ’83 

for further information about Seminar 
Registration, the Expo, Job Fair, exhibiting or 
Hotels, contact: I.A.U.E., 2945 Harding Street, 
Suite 107, Carlsbad, California 92008 
(619) 434 6004/ 729 0853 

Produced by Abilities Unlimited Expositions Inc. 
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by Georgia’s 6-5 sophomore, Willie 
Brown, who led the nation with a 26.9 
scoring average. Pennsylvania’s flashy 
senior, 5-4 Sara Wummer topped the 
girls’ chart with a 33.3 scoring average. 

The other boys scoring a 20-point 
clip included MSSD's Joey Vincent at 
23.5; Kentucky’s David Hamilton at 
22.4; Colorado’s Donald Lehnerz at 
22.0;Pennsylvania’sTim Kutzerat 21.5, 
and Idaho’s Ken Anderson at 20.4. 

The other female players in the 20- 
point range were Minnesota’s Angelia 
Kuehn at 28.3;Eastern North Carolina’s 
Sheila Silver at 25.2; Kansas’ Sally Rip¬ 
ley at 23.7 and Rhode Island’s Nancy 
O’Neill at 21.2. 


ALL-STA TERS - Angelia Kuehn of Minnesota and David Hamilton of Kentucky made All-State 
(all classes) high school first teams. 

Hamilton and Kuehn on All-State First Teams 




In rebounding,ChinitaGunnings, 5-7 
junior from North Carolina, led the 
girls with an 18.9 norm, followed by 
Florida's 6-foot sophomore, Lorraine 
Crawford at 17.9 and Nancy O’Neill at 
16.1. On the boys’ side, Joey Vincent 
led the way with a 16.1 rebounding 
average, outdistancing six other cagers 
who averaged over 13 rebounds a game. 


Despite its relatively small popula¬ 
tion, Kentucky (which many of its na¬ 
tives say invented the game) remains a 
top harvesting ground for basketball 
players. Well, Lexington’s own David 
Hamilton, a senior at Kentucky School 
for the Deaf at Danville, like any other 
kid that has ever put on a pair of sneak¬ 
ers and dribbled a basketball, dreamed 


of making an All-State team one day. 
However, Hamilton knew being deaf 
would make it difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, for him to attract the type of 
recognition it would take to become an 
All-State player. 

We are pleased to announce that his 
dream became a reality when he was 
one of 10 cagers named to the Associ¬ 
ated Press All-State (all classes) team. 
Hamilton, who played on the KSD var¬ 
sity as an eighth-grader, scored a record 
2,362 in his career, 5th on the all-time 
deaf prep list. This shattered the old 
KSD mark of 1,869 points set by 
Ernie Epps. He was one of the stars of 
the United States team that won a 
gold medal in the recent World Games 
for the Deaf held at Cologne, West Ger¬ 
many in 1981. He has also been named 
to the Advocate-Messenger (Danville) 
All-Area first team three times in his 
career. Hamilton is the first eager from 
KSD ever to make the All-State basket¬ 
ball team. 

Angela Kuehn has become the first 
deaf prep girl to be picked for the All- 
State [all classes) girls’ basketball team. 
She was one of the ten high school 
players selected to this team by the 
Minneapolis Tribune and also by Min¬ 
nesota Girls’ Basketball Coaches. 

A three-time deaf prep All-American, 
Kuehn scored 1,665 points, 10th on the 
all-time Minnesota girls’ scoring list 
and 26th for both boys and girls com- 


Cn/\APMORc/T R A E oa 

FANTASTIC SELECTION OF 
CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
Write for your FREE catalog 

BOX 407 DJ BOGOTA, N.J. 07603 


For the best summer —n 
_ of your life _ 

Join the New York Federation 
of Reform Synagogues’ 

SUMMER 
MITZVAH CORPS 
CHEVRAH 1983 

June 26, 1983-July 21, 1983 

This is a very special summer camp program for teen-age Jewish youth. 

The aim of the Mitzvah Corps Chevrah is to bring together deaf and hear¬ 
ing high-school age youth to learn from one another and to enjoy a 
beautiful summer together. Deaf participants will aid in the instruction of 
Sign Language under the supervision of Professional Interpreters. This 
program will be held at the Kutz Camp in Warwick, N.Y. which hosts a 
number of different programs during the summer with over 250 high- 
school age people. Learn about yourself and your heritage in a Liberal 
Jewish camp setting. Complete sports facilities as well as Theatre, Dance, 
Photography, Art and others are provided. 

Liberal Scholarship Monies are Available. 

Please call or write for further information; 

Voice—212-249-0100 ext. 341 TTY 212-526-6126 
NYFRS Mitzvah Corps Chevrah 
838 Fifth Avenue NY NY 10021 
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bined. She received statewide recogni¬ 
tion this year after averaging 18.3 
points and 14.2 rebounds per game. 
Deaf since birth, Kuehn shot 53 per¬ 
cent from the field while hitting 74 
percent from the foul line. Her high 
game was 45 points against Randolph 
High School. By the time she graduates 
from high school next year, she will un¬ 
doubtedly leave her mark as one of the 
most talented girls to play basketball 
in Minnesota. 

Pennsylvania girls head basketball 
mentor, Jack Voss, called this year’s 
18-8 performance a surprisingly good 
one. ‘We lost six girls from last year’s 
squad,” he explained, and “I really 
thought this would be a rebuilding year, 
more than anything else.” Instead, it 
wound up being a true success, as the 
PSD team finished second in the East¬ 
ern Division deaf prep tournament and 
then went on to capture the Penn-Jer- 
sey league championship. 

The key to the Lady Panthers’ suc¬ 
cess, according to Coach Voss, was sen¬ 
ior sensation Sara Wummer, the team’s 
only returning starter. A play-making 
guard with outstanding ball-handling 
ability, Sara demonstrated her consu- 
mate skills time and time again. “She’s 
the best athlete I’ve ever coached,” said 
Voss, now in his seventh year of coach¬ 
ing at PSD. “Sara can do it all - shoot, 
pass, dribble, play defense - she’s in¬ 
credible. For example, she dribbles be¬ 
hind her back, through her legs, left 
handed and in heavy traffic at full 
speed, which very few high school 
players - boy or girl - can do. She’s 
probably the best deaf female player 
in the country.” 

Wummer, by the way, was the main 
reason why her school won 73 and lost 
17 during her varsity career the last 
four seasons. A four-time deaf prep All- 
American, Sara was also chosen for the 
first team Penn-Jersey League and All- 
Philadelphia high school team. She be¬ 
came the first deaf prepster to score 
more than 2,000 points, and was only 
the 10th female in Pennsylvania history 
to do so. 

This season, despite being double 
teamed most of the time, Sara scored 
866 points to finish her four-year scor¬ 
ing career with 2,060 in 84 games for a 
sparkling 24.6 average per game. Her 
performance during the first game 
against MSSD at Washington, D.C. was 
one of the greatest single player efforts 
that most people have ever witnessed 


at any level of competition. She had 45 
of 47 points despite full court double 
team pressure throughout most of the 
game. She also had 17 rebounds and 
many steals. Naturally she enabled PSD 
to win this game, 47-45, although 
MSSD was a much stronger team with 
7 good players. Without doubt, Sara 
Wummer was the MVP of the recent 
Eastern deaf prep tourney. She almost 
single handedly carried PSD to the 
championship game, even though other 
teams with better overall size and tal¬ 
ent focused their efforts on stopping 
her. She kept PSD in the game for one 
and a half quarters against MSSD, and 
then the team ran out of gas. 

We could go on and on about Wum¬ 
mer, but we think you get the idea. 
Sara’s a phenomenal basketball player, 
and a real fine young lady, too. She’s 


now a student at Gallaudet College. 
Well, this is Sara Wummer, our 1981- 
82 National Deaf Prep Girls Basket¬ 
ball Player of the Year. As for the 
boys, it’s David Hamilton, naturally. 

Other players who have rocketed 
their career scholastic point production 
over the 1,000 mark were as follows: 

- Girls: Madonna Star Coburn of 
Austine (1301), Nancy O’Neill of 
Rhode Island (1298), Sally Ripley of 
Kansas (1094), Sheila Silver of Eastern 
North Carolina (1082), and Felice 
Pyser of MSSD (1016). 


To Join the NAD. _ 

Write To: 

The National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 


Position Available 
YOUTH DIRECTOR 

National Association of the Deaf 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


The National Association of the Deaf (NAD) and the National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf (NFSD) are seeking an individual to assume responsibility for 
establishing and supervising their new jointly sponsored Youth Program. 

THE INCUMBENT WILL: 

• Develop, coordinate, and administer a national program of activities for hear¬ 
ing impaired young people. 

• Develop a leadership training program for hearing impaired youths 

• Perform advocacy activities related to hearing impaired youths 

• Respond to inquiries, perform travel, and supervise staff members as may 
be required in the day-to-day performance of the Youth Director's activities. 

APPLICANTS SHOULD POSSESS THE FOLLOWING: 

• Bachelor's degree recently acquired from a college or university 

• Ability to work with and relate to young deaf and hard of hearing people 

• Sign Language proficiency to extent that manual communication in all 
modes is possible 

• Knowledge of the deaf community and deafness-related national 
organizations 

• Commitment to broad communication philosophy 

• Excellent written communication and management skills 

• Training experience 

• Background in Junior National Association of the Deaf and NAD Youth 
Leadership Camp. 

Selected individual should be available April 1, 1983. Salary: to $20,000 per 
annum commensurate with qualifications. The position will be based in Silver 
Spring, Maryland at the NAD Home Office. 

Send resume and letter of interest by March 15, 1983 (deadline has been 
extended) stating why you feel you are qualified for this position to: 

Albert T. Pimentel 
Executive Director 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
No phone calls, please. 

An Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Boys: Tim Kutzer of Pennsylvania 
(1354), Joseph Oritz of St. Rita (1217), 
Joey Vincent of MSSD (1193), Kevin 
Smith of Illinois (1107) and Mike John¬ 
son of Indiana (1087). 

Kansas was the other deaf prep 
school that participated in a state bas¬ 
ketball elimination tournament for 
girls. Since they lost to Minnesota in 
the finals of the CSSD tournament at 
Wisconsin, the KSD Lady Jackrabbits, 
tutored by their first year coach Brad 
Carlson, went on and won 12 in a row 
before they were upset in the Sub-State 
finals, 34-33. They were seeded No. 1 
in the Sub-State. A week earlier, the 
KSD girls upset one of the top teams, 
Linwood High, 45-40 to clinch a first 
place tie with Linwood in the league. 

In the semifinal game, the Lady 
Jackrabbits had an 8-point lead late in 
the third quarter, despite playing half 
the game with Sally Ripley on the floor. 
She had 3 fouls in the first half and 
fouled out with about 4 minutes left. 
However, the KSD girls still led by 5 
points. Unfortunately, they missed the 
front end of one on one free throws 
three times in the last two minutes. 
Still, they led by one with 20 seconds 
left when a Linwood player shot and 
missed, and KSB little guard Bonnie 
Goven rebounded.She was under heavy 
pressure with three girls much taller 
than she. Nervously, she made a good 
bounce pass, but to the wrong person. 
They stole the ball and put it in with 12 
seconds left, the first lead of the game 
for Linwood. Then it was all over. Re¬ 
gardless of a sad ending to the season, 
the KSD girls were thankful they ac¬ 
complished their fine record of 17 wins 
and 4 losses. 


DEAF PREP ALL-AMERICAN TEAMS 


Talent, Intelligence, Strength, Diversity, the deaf prep All-Americans, both girls and boys, 
had shown it all. The 1982 squads featured a collection of diversified talent. They had 
guards who survived underneath the basket, forwards who broke full court pressure with 
their ball handling and centers who weren't confined to an arm's length from the basket. 


6th Annual Girls' Award 


Name and School 

Age 

Ht. 

Wt. 

Class 

Coach 

Sheila Silver, Eastern N.C. 

.17 

5-8 

140 

Jr. 

Lamm 

Nancy O'Neill, Rhode Island. 

.17 

5-8 

140 

Jr. 

Dandeneau 

Sally Ripley, Kansas. 

.17 

5-8 

130 

Jr. 

Carlson 

Becky Bonheyo, Fremont. 

.16 

5-7 

135 

Jr. 

Stern 

Angelia Kuehn, Minnesota. 

.17 

5-11 

150 

Jr. 

Mitchell 

Wendy Calhoun, Riverside. 

.18 

5-10 

135 

Jr. 

Witczak 

Brenda Noe, Kentucky. 

.18 

5-9 

140 

Sr. 

Sigler 

Sara Wurnmer, Pennsylvania. 

.18 

5-4 

120 

Sr. 

Voss 

Felix Pyser, MSSD. 

.18 

5-9 

120 

Sr. 

Downey 

Deana Armstrong,Oregon 

16 

5-6 

120 

Soph. 

T ogioka 

Stephanie Baker, Maryland. 

.18 

5-3 

120 

Sr. 

Stoltz 


SECOND TEAM: Brenda Redmond, Soph., MSSD; Lana Cook, Soph., Minnesota; Gina 
Tester, 5-11, Jr., Virginia; Bonnie Goben, Sr., Kansas; Chinita Gunnings, Jr., North Caro¬ 
lina; Abbie Carson, Soph.,Georgia; Madonna Coburn, Sr., Austine; Carol Harper, Soph., 
Virginia; Lorraine Crawford, 6-1, Soph., Florida; Beth Driver, Soph., Kentucky, and Trina 
Williams, Sr., Ohio. 

SPECIAL MENTION: Lori Zyats, Jr., Scranton; Tammy Smith, Jr., South Carolina; Jen¬ 
nifer Body, Sr., Mississippi; Joy Sampsell, Sr., St. Mary's; Kaye Garrison, Jr., North Caro¬ 
lina; Jillisa Tuthill, 5-11, Jr., Riverside; Sheely Freed, 5-11, Sr., Riverside; Donna Bianco, 
Sr., Rhode Island; Rachel Ferreira, Soph., Rhode Island; Roxanne Dawes, Jr., Alabama; 
Brenda White, Jr., Missouri; Christine Ross, Sr., St. Mary's; and Pagan Thomsen of Wash¬ 
ington (she's only 14 years old, but plays like a 17 or 18-year-old, and has a good jump shot 
and lots of basketball know-how). 


33rd Annual Boys' Awards 


Kevin Smith, 1 llinois. 

.18 

6-2 

175 

Sr. 

Moore 

Mike Johnson, Indiana. 

.19 

6-1 

170 

Sr. 

Kovatch 

Francisco Villot, Indiana. 

.19 

6-2 

165 

Sr. 

Kovatch 

Dennis Peterson, St Mary's. 

.18 

6-2 

200 

Sr. 

Podsiadlo 

Conrad Von Garret, Maryland. 

.19 

6-0 

160 

Sr. 

Buck 

Ken Anderson, Idaho. 

.17 

6-8 

195 

Jr. 

Cruscial 

Willie Brown, Georgia. 

.16 

6-5 

170 

Soph. 

McDaniel 

James Ballmer, Wisconsin. 

.18 

6-3 

180 

Sr. 

Rubiano 

David Hamilton. 

.18 

6-3 

195 

Sr. 

Mohan 

Joey Vincent, MSSD. 

.17 

6-0 

175 

Jr. 

F relich 

Donald Lehnerz, Colorado. 

.18 

5-8 

155 

Sr. 

Sisneros 

Mark Day, West Virginia. 

.19 

5-9 

135 

Sr. 

Mals 

Jimmy Eckenrode, Maryland. 

.17 

6-1 

160 

Sr. 

Buck 


SECOND TEAM: Jeff Brown, 6-2 Sr., Illinois; Sonny Cabbage, 6-3, Jr., Idaho; Darryl Jones, 
6-6, Jr., Lexington; John Diehl, 5-10, Sr., New York; Tim Kutzer, 6-1, Sr., Pennsylvania; 
Adrian Bagby, 6-3, Jr., Kansas; Danny Broeders, 6-3, Sr., Nebraska; Mark King, 6-5, Jr., 
Fremont; Damon Bever, 6-3, Sr., Minnesota; Vincent Kirkland, 6-1, Sr., Alabama; Joseph 
Oritz, 5-11, Sr., St. Rita; Brad Lovering, 6-1, Sr., Georgia, and Mike Stultz, 6-0, Soph., In- 


COACHES OF THE YEAR? They 
are Ron Mitchell of Minnesota for the 
girls, and Bob Kovatch of Indiana for 
the boys. 



diana. 

SPECIAL MENTION: Nick Ralph, 5-11, Jr., St. Mary's.; John Gray, 6-1, Soph., West Vir¬ 
ginia; James Wooten, 5-8, Soph., Eastern, N.C.; Benny Dickens, 6-0, Soph., Mississippi; 
Jason Ingraham, 6-1, Jr., Fremont; James Bingham, 6-2, Soph, MKSD; Carl Ingram, 6-2, 
Soph., MKSD; Steven Rusconi, 5-10, Soph., American; John Karwowski, 6-3, Sr., Mill Neck, 
and Ralph Vice, 6-4, Sr., Louisiana. 


Legal Trouble? Call Us! 

Voice or TTY: 565-2527 

General Practice Law Firm in Maryland and the District of Columbia 


• Domestic Relations 

• Criminal Cases 

• Collection 


• Personal Injury 

• Commercial Litigation 

• French & Sign Language Available 

law offices— Salant and Wisner 

603 American Bank Building • 8701 Georgia Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
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Deaf Prep Basketball Tournament Scores 


Eastern I - Girls 

Maryland 53, Lexington 51 
Pennsylvania 53, New York 32 
New Jersey 60, American 23 
Lexington 59, New York 42 
MSSD 69, Maryland 41 
Pennsylvania 58, New Jersey 45 
Lexington 51, American 31 (5th place) 
Maryland 56, New Jersey 49 (3rd place) 
MSSD 78, Pennslyvania 36 (Championship) 

Eastern II -- Girls 

Rome 45, Maine 30 

St. Mary's 49, Scranton 44 

Rhode Island 61, Austine 30 

Rochester 50, Mill Neck 26 

Scranton 71, Maine 31 

Austine 74, Mill Neck 19 

Rome 45, St. Mary's 43 

Rhode Island 57, Rochester 26 

Mill Neck 38, Maine 34 (7th place) 

Scranton 66, Austine 53 (5th place) 

St. Mary's 44, Rochester 25 (3rd place) 
Rhode Island 53, Rome 29 (Championship) 

Central States -- Girls 

Minnesota 51, Illinois 18 
Wisconsin 50, Indiana 35 
Missouri 46, Ohio 18 
Kansas 82, St. Johns 24 
Illinois 38, Indiana 31 
Ohio 39, St. Johns 20 
Minnesota 57, Wisconsin 21 
Kansas 57, Missouri 56 (OT) 

Indiana 44, St. Johns 13 (7th place) 

Illinois 38, Ohio 35 (5th place) 

Missouri 34, Wisconsin 17 (3rd place) 
Minnesota 53, Kansas 36 (Championship) 

Mason-Dixon -- Girls 

Georgia 37, Mississippi 35 
Virginia 34, So. Carolina 33 
Louisiana 2, Tennessee 0 (Forfeit) 

Kentucky 43, No. Carolina 40 
Georgia 2, Alabama 0 (Forfeit) 

Florida 49,' Virginia 44 

Eastern N.C. 38, Lousiana 24 

N. Carolina 53, S. Carolina 45 

Virginia 2, Tennessee 0 

Mississippi 2, Alabama 0 

Kentucky 31, Florida 29 

Eastern N.C. 54, Georgia 42 

Mississippi 40, Virginia 38 

N. Carolina 26, Mississippi 25 (5th place) 

Georgia 45, Florida 34 (3rd place) 

Eastern N.C. 50, Kentucky 39 (Champion.) 

California Classic - Girls 

Riverside 80, Phoenix 21 
Washington 59, Utah 14 
Oregon 51, Fremont 46 
Arizona 56, Idaho 25 
Phoenix 35, Utah 24 
Fremont 85, Idaho 13 
Riverside 49, Washington 40 
Oregon 47, Arizona 43 
Idaho 22, Utah 20 (7th place) 

Fremont 91, Phoenix 16 (4th and 6th pi.) 
Arizona 34, Washington 20 (3rd and 5th pi.) 
Riverside 61, Oregon 45 (Championship) 

Eastern 1 - Boys 

Maryland 73, New York 58 

Lexington 54, Pennsylvania 47 

St. Mary's 57, American 50 

New Jersey 55, Model 54 

New York 68, Pennsylvania 57 

Model 76, American 13 

Maryland 50, Lexington 36 

New Jersey 43, St. Mary's 38 (OT) 

Pennsylvania 58, American 37 (7th place) 

Model 61, New York 48 (5th place) 

Lexington 51, St. Mary's 50 (3rd place) 

Maryland 41, New Jersey 34 Championship) 

Eastern II -- Boys 

Mill Neck 70, Rhode Island 50 

Scranton 58, Rochester 45 

Rome 54, Maine 45 

West Virginia 58, Austine 50 

Rhode Island 56, Rochester 49 


Maine 45, Austine 44 

Mill Neck 50, Scranton 48 

West Virginia 47, Rome 34 

Austine 48, Rochester 37 (7th place) 

Rhode Island 51, Maine 45 (5th place) 

Rome 41, Scranton 32 (3rd place) 

W. Virginia 60, Mill Neck 41 (Champion.) 

Central States -- Boys 

Illinois 75, St. Johns 36 
Wisconsin 54, Missouri 39 
Kansas 56, Minnesota 48 
Indiana 67, Ohio 33 
Missouri 61, St. Johns 47 
Minnesota 41, Ohio 36 
Illinois 56, Wisconsin 40 
Indiana 63, Kansas 33 
Ohio 50, St. Johns 30 (7th place) 

Missouri 54, Minnesota 30 (5th place) 
Wisconsin 42, Kansas 33 (3rd place) 

Illinois 49, Indiana 47 (Championship) 

Mason-Dixon -- Boys 

Kentucky 84, N. Carolina 51 

Eastern N.C. 67, Mississippi 64 

Virginia 60, Louisiana 43 

Georgia 50, Alabama 47 

Kentucky 70, Florida 59 

Eastern N.C. 55, S. Carolina 53 

Virginia 63, Tennessee 60 

Mississippi 55, Florida 53 

S. Carolina 57, Louisiana 50 

Alabama 73, N. Carolina 51 

Georgia 71, Eastern N.C. 44 

Kentucky 75, Virginia 37 

Mississippi 74, Tennessee 61 

Alabama 56, S. Carolina 49 

Alabama 69, Mississippi 57 (5th place) 

Eastern N.C. 56, Virginia 48 (3rd place) 

Georgia 65, Kentucky 43 (Championship) 

California Classic -- Boys 
Fremont 88, Utah 25 
Arizona 69, Riverside 59 
Idaho 68, Phoenix 34 
Washington 47, Oregon 37 
Riverside 77, Utah 50 
Oregon 56, Phoenix 40 
Fremont 62, Arizona 29 
Idaho 46, Washington 19 
Phoenix 59, Utah 42 (7th place) 

Riverside 53, Oregon 44 (4th and 6th pi.) 


JOB DESCRIPTION 


Arizona 56, Washington 44 (3rd place) 
Idaho 56, Fremont 41 (Championship) 

Other deaf prep cage scores played during 
regular season that are worth noting are as 
follows: 

Girls 

Maryland 56, Virginia 29 
'Virginia 57, Maryland 28 
Scranton 46, Pennsylvania 40 
Scranton 58, Western PA 48 
MSSD 59, Rhode Island 40 
Austine 41-52, American 27-38 
Austine 55-52, Clarke 19-36 
Kentucky 52, Ohio 25 
Kentucky 63, Indiana 44 
Kentucky 38, St. Rita 32 
Kansas 63-61, Oklahoma 30-43 
Kansas 63, Nebraska 16 
St. Rita 43-45, Ohio 25-38 
St. Rita 36, Indiana 35 
S. Dakota 55, N. Dakota 46 
Colorado 41, New Mexico 24 
Louisiana 34, Arkansas 30 
Mississippi 35-42, Alabama 22-31 

Boys 

Pennsylvania 68, Scranton 44 

St. Mary's 72, Rochester 34 

St. Mary's 82, Rome 58 

Austine 33, American 32 

American 50, Austine 31 

Austine 63, Clarke 49 

Clarke 47, Austine 37 

Lexington 50-62, Mill Neck 44-43 

American 46, Mill Neck 45 

Kentucky 88, Ohio 33 

St. Rita 45, Ohio 44 

Kentucky 69, St. Rita 24 

Indiana 95, St. Rita 49 

Indiana 77, Kentucky 74 

Kansas 63-64, Oklahoma 55-50 

Nebraska 52, Kansas 42 

S. Dakota 85, Minnesota 76 

Nebraska 62, S. Dakota 34 

Nebraska 43-55, Iowa 17-37 

S. Dakota 60-105, Iowa 48-80 

Louisiana 79, Arkansas 69 

Western PA 71, Scranton 40 — 

Colorado 56, New Mexico 46 ■ 


COORDINATOR OF STATE MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES FOR DEAF 
PERSONS: Ph.D. level Psychologist (eligible for licensure) to coordinate 
mental health services for deaf persons on a statewide basis. Duties 
will include (1) conducting a needs assessment of mental health ser¬ 
vices in the deaf and hearing-impaired population, (2) developing a 
coordinated system of communication and referral among existing 
agencies that serve deaf persons, (3) developing a comprehensive state 
plan for service delivery, (4) providing training in deafness and mental 
health issues to state mental health facilities, and (5) diagnosis and 
treatment of deaf persons. This position will be based in Seattle, 
Washington, Applicants should have experience in administration, 
supervision, and treatment of deaf persons and have competence in 
manual communication. Deaf and hearing-impaired persons are 
especially encouraged to apply. Salary very competitive; depending 
upon experience. Closing date for applications is February 15, 1983. 
Send resume and four letters of reference to: 

G. Leon Curtis 

State Coordinator for Deaf Services 
Department of Social and Health Services 
Mail Stop OB-42 
Olympia, Washington 98504 
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ihrip- 


COFFEE MUGS 


FINGERBEE” CLOCK 


* 

j Please send me: Shipping cost 

* _- set(s) of 4 coffee mugs @ $1 2.00 + $2 50 

* 

* _ "Fingerbee" clock(s) @$14.95 + $2.00 

£ Colors: □ Green □ Red 

* □ Yellow □ Lt Blue 

* 

* 

* 

* I enclose_check or_money order for $---- 

1 payable to PROMAR CLOCKS, INC. 

J ' * DO NOT SEND CASH!! 

* Please include $ _lo cover the cost of shipping and handling. 


* Please include $ _lo cover the cost of sh 

* Allow 3 to 4 weeks delivery. 

J ’Louisiana Residents Only Add 6% tax 

* Name _____—- 

* 

* Address ____ 

* City --- 

J State-- 

* Mail to PROMAR CLOCKS, INC. 

* P.O. BOX #80836 

* BATON ROUGE, LA. 70898 


Relatives & Friends 


VIBRA-LITE-ALERT; THE PORTABLE PHOTOELECTRONIC SMOKE ALARM 
AC POWERED WITH 500 K EQUIVALENT CANDLEPOWER STROBE 
DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY FOR USE BY THE HEARING IMPAIRED 


:-y 


DETECTOR CONTAINS 
NO RADIOACTIVE 
MATERIALS 


TEST BUTTON 
SIMULATES SMOKE 


STROBE FIRE! 

500K EQUIVALENT 
CANDLEPOWER 


AC POWERED 120 V 


DETECTOR LISTED TO © 217 * ^ & Mastercard Acce p t ed 

STROBE ® No. S-2381 - UEHX 


FAST RESPONSE The photoelectronic smoke alarm is 
capable of providing the earliest response to residential fires. 
Early response can mean the difference between life and 
death. 

PULSED PHOTOELECTRONIC The photoelectronic 
smoke alarms are designed to optimize the entry of smoke 
into the detection chamber where the pulsing LED light source 
and the sensing photodiode are positioned. When the required 
amount of smoke enters the detector, the smoke causes light 
from the LED (which pulses approximately once every four 
seconds) to be deflected onto the photodiode. If the detector 
verifies the presence of smoke through two successive pulses 
of the LED, an alarm is sounded. If the alarm condition clears 
before the second pulse, the smoke alarm reverts to its normal 
operation condition without sounding an alarm. This two 
pulse verification feature provides increased resistance to 
nuisance alarms. 

BUILT-IN HORN & VIBRATOR Each smoke alarm 
has an electronic horn that emits a loud piercing sound to 
alert, simultaneously flashing the "Fire" Strobe light while 
emitting vibrations felt in the area induced in the violin-like 
sounding box. 

THE STROBE LIGHT The strobe light is a derivative 
of the Aircraft product type, utilizing a high intensity optic 
lens combined with a reliable rugged strobe power supply 
and Xenon flash tube. The VSA gives off a high intensity light 
of approximately 500K equivalent effective candlepower. Its 
use in schools for the hearing impaired or the deaf is an alert¬ 
ing application for which the VSA strobe was designed and 
is perfectly suited. 


To Order Your LIFE SAVING UNIT-Call or Write: 


TEL-ALERT SYSTEMS, INC. 


14610 Gunpowder Road 


Laurel, Maryland 20707 


• (301) 953-3540 - TTY (301) 953-3246 


For Centuries and Centuries, finally the clock can sign! 

(Mugs can, too!) 

Ideal Gifts 













California Home for Aged Deaf 

RETIREMENT LIVING AT ITS VERY BEST! 


C HAD, is located in a lovely residential neighborhood We serve three home-cooked meals a day in our 
close to transportation and shopping facilities. family-style dining room. 



Our spacious living room is a great place for guests 
to entertain friends and relatives. 


Beautiful California weather means year-round use of 
our enclosed patio and walkways. 


CHAD has many special features for you: 

• 24 hour staff with signing skills 



• TTY and closed caption decoders 

• Full activities program 

CHAD is owned and operated 


• Cheerful home-like environment 

• Delicious meals and special diets 

• Semiprivate rooms 

• Laundry service 

• Enclosed patio and walkway 

by the California Association 
of the Deaf 

• SSI recipients welcomed 

• Monprofit 

• State licensed 


• Close to shopping and parks 

• Transportation available 

CHAD 


• Doctor on call 

Barbara Wild, Adminstrator 


• Reasonable rates 

529 Las Tunas Drive, Arcadia, California 91006 

Telephone: (213) 445-2259 VOICE/(213) 445-0875 TTY 
















ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


CALVARY CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

745 Upson Street 
Akron, OH 44305 

(216) 376-8777 Voice and TTY 


HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

536 S. Snelling Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55116 

Sunday: 9:30 a.m.; 6:30 p.m. Wednesday Bible 
Study: 7:30 p.m. Rev. Albert Linderman, Pastor 


BAPTIST 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

120 4th St. North 
P.O. Box 26 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Deaf Ministry includes Worship, Bible 
Study, Choir, Fellowship, Parties, 
Retreats, & Recreation. Dr. James F. 
Graves, Pastor 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST 
CHURCH 

1105 Knoll Ave., 
Waterloo, IA 

All Services Interpreted Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. Church 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p,m, Wednesday Prayer Mtg. 7:00 p,m. 
Phone 232 3210 (Voice or TTY) 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE 
DEAF 

115 E. Superior Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60611 

Fr. Joseph H. Mulcrone 

Phone (312) 751-8370 Voice or TTY 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
DEAF ASSOC. CANADIAN 
SE. HOLY NAME CHURCH 

71 Gough Ave. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada M4K3N9 

Moderator; Father B. Dwyer 



3457 Kingston Pike, Knoxville, TN 

Worship 9:30/Bible Study 10:30 Sun 
Eve. 6:00 Nov-Apr/7:00 May-Oct Wed. 
Bible Study 7:30 p.m. Leander Moore, 
Deaf Minister (61 5) 524-1 1 22 Church 


(TDD/voice) 


RELIGIOUS 


GALLAUDET CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

7th & Florida Ave., N.E. 
Washington, D C. 20002 

Sunday Class 10:30 a.m. (HMB 251) 
Worship 11:15 a.m.; 6:30 p.m. Minister: 
Dennis Beavert 

CENTRAL CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

145 Fifth Ave N, Nashville, TN 

Bible Study 9:45 a.m. & 6:00 p.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study 7:30 p.m. Frank 
Rushing, Deaf Minister Promoting Chris¬ 
tianity Among Deaf 


EPISCOPAL 


EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE DEAF 

429 Somerset Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63119 

For information about the Church nearest 
to you, please write to: The Rev. Arthur 
R. Steidemann Executive Secretary of 
the E.C.D. 

ST. BARNABAS MISSION TO 
THE DEAF 

6701 Wise. Ave., 

Chevy Chase, MD 20015 

Services every Sunday 10:00 a.m. Con¬ 
tact: The Rev. Jay Croft TTY (301) 
434-2390 or 625-1925 (office) 

ALL SOULS' CHURCH 

3rd and Arch Sts. in old 
Philadelphia. 

A warm welcome at our services Sun¬ 
days at 11. Rev. Roger Pickering (21 5) 
247-6454 (TTY) 


LUTHERAN 


ROGATE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
2447 E. Bay Dr., 
Clearwater, FL 

Services in sign language by the pastors 
every Sunday 11:00 a.m. Rev. F. 
Wagenknecht, Pastor Rev. G. Borhart, 
Asst. Pastor TTY and Voice 531-2761 


DIRECTORY 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN 
CHURCH-DEAF 

6861 E. Nevada, 

Detroit, Ml 48234 

(Lutheran Deaf School Chapel) Worship 
your Savior every Sunday 
Worship 10:30 a.m. (9:00 summer) Rev. 
Clark R. Bailey, Pastor (313) 751-5823 
(TDD & Voice) 


ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

510 Parker St. & Ballantine Pky. 
Newark, N.J. 07104 

Sundays 10:00 a.m. Rev. C. Ronald "G" 
Gerhold, Pastor TTY(201) 485-2261 
Vce:(201) 485;2260 


ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th Street 
Elmhurst, New York 11373 

Sharing Jesus Christ By Total 
Communication (212) 335-8141 Voice & 
TTY 


NON-DENOMINATIONAL 


CALVARY CHURCH OF 
CHRIST 

5455 Charles Street 
Rockford, IL 61108 

Non-dehominational Christian Services in 
terpreted Sundays 10:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Signed Bible Class at 9:00 a.m. 


IMMANUAL CHURCH OF 
THE DEAF 

12808 Woodruff Avenue 
Downey (In L A. area) CA 90242 

(Interdenominational) 

Sunday morning worship 11:30 a.m. 
Rev. D. L. Hosteller, Pastor (213) 
358-0038 (TDD/voice) 



DALLAS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., 

Dallas TX 75219 

The Showplace of the Southwest 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves. 

TTY 214-522-0380 

DAYTONA BEACH CLUB 
OF THE DEAF 

Willis Ave. & White St. 
Daytona Beach, FL 

"World's Most Famous Beach" 

Open 7:30 p.m. 1st Sat. of month 
EXCEPT July & Aug. Welcome y'all 
TTY-1 (904) 252-0525 
9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


HEBREW ASSOC. 

OF THE DEAF, INC. 

344 East 14th Street 
New York, N Y. 10003 

Open every Wed. 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday even¬ 
ing Business meeting on 2nd Sunday 

ROCKFORD DEAF 
AWARENESS ASSOCIATION 

625 Adams St., 

Rockford, IL 

Meets the 3rd Thursday at the Win¬ 
nebago Center for the Blind 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., 
Rockford, IL 61107 


THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 


(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American.) 

Subscription only, $10.00 per year, 


Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 

UNION LEAGUE DEAF, INC. 

228 West 47th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 

Ira Lerner, President; Max J. Cohen, 

Secretary. Open Thurs & 2 & 4 Sats. 

Our 100th in 1 986 
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£>new 




friendship, 
way ! 


Qctefft iu> &ub. 


5% of profit will be donated to the 
Research for the Hearing Impaired. 


PRODUCTS 


to show 
the 


Lrli be mw* 


There are many ways 
why not show it in 


/ y\\ I love you 1 » (Universal) y f 

Greeting ( ^" H0W ' Z '* 80,087 L *' s 1)6 " Wl 

(India) (Hawaii) (Kiowa Indian) 

Available in: 

Men’s V neck-S,M,L,XL - Navy or It Blue 
Women’s Crew neck - S,M,L - Cream or Powder Blue 
Price: 1 for $7.50: 2 for $13.90; 3 for $19.95 

To order fill box below: 


design # I shirt style 




Check □ Total shirt Qty- 

Money Order □ Subtotal $- 

Shipping & Handling $ 1.50 

Grand Total $_ 

Name___ 

Address_____ 

City_State_Zip_ 

To: LOVE TALK Products 

537 Jones St. Suite 8907 
San Francisco, CA 94102 






Special LOW price 
for the TeleCaption Adapter 



The NAD is proud to announce we have become an authorized sales 
distributor for the TeleCaption Adapter currently sold by Sears. As a 
benefit to our customers, we will be selling these adapters for $249.00-£/iis 
is $50 less than retail selling price. These adapters will carry a 30 
day full replacement warranty. Each adapter will come with complete, 
easy to understand instructions and warranty information. 

We are also selling the color TV Built-in Adapter. This model can 
be purchased for $399.95 and it carries a one year warranty. It normally 
sells for $569.95 so you can save $170.00 by purchasing it from us. 


Purchasers who are interested in buying the adapter and making time 
payments, may apply to the NAD Credit Union for assistance. 

Buy now and save!! You may order through the mail or stop at 
our bookstore in Silver Spring. Mail orders will be sent postage free! 


Please make checks payable to: National Association of the Please send__ TeleCaption Adapters @ $249.00 

Deaf. Please send your check and order to: NAD Publishing 

Division, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910 please send -Built-in Adapters @ $399.95 

My check is enclosed for $_ 

Send order to _ 

NAME _ 

CITY 


ADDRESS _ 

STATE ZIP 


DAYTIME PHONE ti 










